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About a Kentucky Exhibition. 


Taking steamboat at Cincinnati, June 7th, we 
reached Louisville the next morning—in time, as it 
fortunately happened, to be present during a portion 
of the first spring show of horses, by the ‘‘ Southwest- 
ern Agricultural and Mechanical Asssociation.” This 
was to open Tuesday, and was intended, as we under- 
stood, partly to inaugurate the first of a series of 
monthly stock sales on the grounds of the Society, and 
partly as an experiment to test the expediency of simi- 
lar exhibitions in future years. It attracted fine stock 
in considerable numbers from different portions of the 
state, and must have been regarded, so far as we were 
able to judge from the first and a part of the second 
day, successful even beyond the anticipations of its 





friends. 

The grounds of the Association are near the city, 
pleasantly located, and worthy a visit for their own 
sake alone, to agricultural men from the East. The 
manner in which the constructions are arranged, and 
the whole way of conducting a “ Fair,” differ so entire- 
ly from those to which we of the New-England, Mid- 
dle,and North Western States, are accustomed at home, 
that most of our readers may be interested in a brief 
description, though often given before. Such of our 
Societies at least, as have permanently located grounds, 
may perhaps obtain from it some useful hints. 


About forty acres are enclosed—partially with ex- 
tensive lines of stalls for the use of animals to be shown. 
A great convenience is added in the large and commo- 
dious entrance building, containing ticket offices, rooms 
where ladies or others can sit while tickets are being 
procured, &c. Though not quite adequate for the large 
crowds attending the fall shows, other similar erections 
may be put up at no great cost to overcome this diffi- 
culty, while the comfort of such a depot for the tem- 
porary use and protection of visitors from the weather, 
struck us as a feature of no small merit. The gates 
at which tickets are surrendered, are a little way with- 
in. On the further part of the grounds, is a large two 
story brick house, entirely for the use of ladies. We 
did not enter it, but judging from its exterior it ought 
to contain every imaginable requisite that can be call- 
ed for by those who are spending the whole day away 
from home, in many cases accompanied by children 





and servants. In these respects as in others, the 
grounds of the South Western Association, we are told, 
are but a type of all in the same state, and manifest 
a regard for the enjoyment and the necessities of visi- 
tors, far too generally neglected among us. Officers in 
common with others, dine with their families and in- 
vited guests in pic-nic fashion, from tables spread un- 
der the trees—those remaining for the day apparently 
calculating to bring their meals with them, instead of 
depending upon refreshment stands for purchased and 
often ill-prepared and unhealthy food. 

The only other erection, we believe, was that grand 
center of the hopes and aims of exhibitors, and of tho 
decisions of judges and spectators—the amphitheater. 
This encloses a ring of two hundred feet diameter, and 
will comfortably seat perhaps 7,500 visitors. The office 
of the president, secretary and directors, occupies a 
little nook near the entrance gate, accessible from 
without by windows for the transaction of business with 
exhibitors and others. In the center, the judges’ stand 
is surmounted by an awning-sheltered gallery for mu- 
sicians, and contains, visible to all, a glass case of plate 
—silver pitchers, cups, &c., which are to be the rewards 
of successful competition. Reward in addition is there, 
too, from the galleries around—the huzzas of the men 
and boys, and the bouquets of the ladies, are the abun- 
dant offerings of enthusiasm for favorite animals—the 
latter perhaps not unmingled with favoritism for good 
looking and gallant human competitors. The plaudits 
of the crowd, however, and the judges’ awards, gene- 
rally go together—though defeated candidates are now 
and then consoled by welcome tokens of favor from 
bright eyes and flower-laden hands. In the intervals of 
employment for the eye, or while the decisive scrutiny 
The 
premiums are proclaimed as soon as decided, by a mar- 


is going on in the center, music amuses the ear. 


shal or herald, and the premium animals or articles 
decked with blue for first and red for second prizes. 
Everything shown, that is not too bulky or inconve- 
niently moved, is brought here for examination—larger 
implements and machinery only, being scattered over 
the grounds without. Each day has its published pro- 
gramme, and those who would see all, must begin at 
the beginning and remain till the end. If they may 
then obtain a more thorough and intelligent acquaint- 
ance with everything that has been brought before 
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them, than in our way of conducting a show, they lose 
the opportunity of gaining a superficial idea of the 
whole in one visit of a few hours or a single day. But 
it ig far less a task to sit thus comfortably in the shade, 
than to be constantly on foot in sun or rain. For stock, 
the amphitheater is certainly a great way in advance 
of our rope-inelosed rings; although for the fruits, the 
flowers, the dairy products, domestic manufactures, &c., 
&c., that we exhibit, our mode of separate buildings is 
undoubtedly more commodious and easy of access for 
spectators. The two might be perhaps combined with 
advantage. 

We have been a long time in surveying the grounds 
—let us glance at a programme of the exhibition, which 
is, as we have said, confined entirely to horses. The 
first day is devoted to Saddle, Matched and Draft 
Horses; the second to Blood Horses, respectively, with 
and without Pedigree; the third to Harness, Buggy 
and Riding Horses,—each class including rings for dif- 
ferent ages of Stallions, Mares, and Geldings, and 
several of them for Mares accompanied by their Colts. 
A fourth day was devoted to the auction sale of such 
stock as should be offered, and notice was given that 
such sales would be hereafter held on the third Friday 
of every month. 

In regard to age, the rule of the races was adopted, 
counting from January instead of from the birth of the 
horse. The pedigrees of thorough breds were required 
to be handed in for committee examination ten days 
before the show began. From the programme we 
were led to expect a grand cavalcade of all the horses 
entered, every morning before the regular exhibition 
commenced, but we believe this was not carried out. 
One feature, which must have been very fine, was in- 
troduced for the morning of Friday :—three rings were 
made, respectively for all the Stallions, Mares and 
Geldings of every age, which had taken premiums du- 
ring the preceding days, x sweepstakes prize of $20 
being offered in each. This would have given us a 
more complete view of the number of superior animals 
shown, than we were able to obtain during our stay— 
although we should not omit to express the opinion 
formed from what we did see, that as a whole the ex- 
hibition was one of the best ever held in this country, 
and reflected the greatest credit both upon its mana- 
gers and upon the stock of the state. Our expecta- 
tions were certainly excelled, and though there was 
not much competition in a few of the rings, particular- 
ly of thorough-breds, others were very full and close, 
as for example during the time we were present in 
Matched, Carriage and Buggy Horses and in Aged 
Draft Stallions and Geldings, while the judges par- 
ticularly directed the marshal to announce that the 
show of blooded yearling colts without pedigree, was 
superior to any ever before held in the State or the Un- 
ion, and that the display of aged buggy horses in har- 
ness excelled all they had previously seen for speed and 
beauty. The ring of [4 ponies ridden by boys, was 
also the theme of great admiration. We much regret 
that absence prevented our seeing either of the last 
mentioned. 


We should be glad to publish the whole list of pre- 
miums awarded, but we have not room to accommodate 
it—for want of which we must confine ourselves to 
mentioning one or two of the exhibitors and their ani- 
mals. The matched horses, bays, of Samuel Castle- 
man, and the sorrels of J. K. Lincoln, both of Fayette, 
were remarkably fine, as were also several other pairs 
of carriage horses shown by different gentlemen. The 
matched buggy horses, sorrel, belonging to John C. 
Hull, of Louisville, instantly attracted the admiration 
of the spectators, and received the first prize in a ring 
comprising half-a-dozen additional and strong competi- 
tors. Ina ring of nine draft stallions, over four years 
of age, the premium was taken by the chestnut sorrel 
of D. M. Kelly, of Louisville. Of four, between three 
and four years old, R. M. Parke & Co., of Hardin Co., 
took the first, and E. M. Blackburn, of Midway, the 
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second—the latter gentleman also carrying off prizes 
on a fine three-year-old, and another yearling blood 
mare. Among 12 entries of aged geldings—draft—a 
beautiful display—the first was awarded to the black 
horse of Noah Ferguson, of Fayette, the second to the 
bay of Jacob Anthony of Indiana. Old ‘‘ Wagner,” 
shown, among the blood stallions on the second day, 
was greeted with great enthusiasm. Gibson Mallory, 
Esq., of Louisville, from whom we should acknowledge 
much polite attention, was the taker of no less than 
four prizes for blood mares in different classes. A colt 
accompanying a blood mare, shown by D. Brennon, of 
Henry, was a splendid little fellow, and the recipient 
of unbounded and well deserved applause as well as a 
blue ribbon. Our own observation ends here. The 
sweepstakes prizes of the last day were taken :—for 
Stallions, 12 entries, by Solomon Lowe, of Fayette Co. ; 
for Geldings, 14 entries, by Logan Railey, of Versailles, 
who was a large exhibitor; for Mares, 19 entries, by 
H. C. Duncan, of Nelson Co. 

The officers of the Society,—Col. GEorcz Hancock, 
of Louisville, the President; Messrs, Strong, Miller 
and Mallory, Vice-Presidents; the Messrs. Brent re- 
spectively Treasurer and Secretary, Mr. Ormsby, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and the Directing Committee, 
as well as the Agricultural public at large, should be 
congratulated on the gratifying attendance of specta- 
tors at the exhibition, the general competition it awa- 
kened, the efficient and excellent mode in which it was 
carried out, and the prospect of still greater success on 
similar occasions hereafter. If we have omitted to 
mention our indebtedness to Col. Hancock and many 
others, for their kind welcome and constant assistance, 
it is because hospitable generosity is almost too well 
known an ingredient of Kentucky nature to require 
particular remark. 

We close with a brief paragraph in relation to the 
sales with which the last day was concluded. We un- 
derstand that no very superior horses were offered, and 
that the prices realized,—nearly $10,000 for 45 single 
animals and 2 pairs,—being an average of about $230 
—were considered excellent. The highest price was 
$1,460 for a Canadian Stallion. 

—>_—_ 


Remedy for Bugs on Vines. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—I have seen in the Co. 
Gentleman, at different times, various modes, plans and 
suggestions for the extermination of the striped bugs 
from Cucumber Vines, and others similarly affected by 
them. But after trying several of those means, such 
as chicken-coops among the hills, soot and ashes, scotch 
snuff, &c., I find no plan so effective as frequent visits 


to the vine patches, and there kill all on the vines, and 
then make diligent search in and about the hills for 
more, and when found crush the wretches with.the fin- 
gers. After having made a few such efforts, and dis- 
turbed their lurking places, those that may escape de- 
struction will leave for parts unknown. To some this 
mode of destroying bugs may seem revolting, but wa- 
ter can wash off every impurity. 

In regard to the egg within an egg, I brought to no- 
tice in January, I will acknowledge that freak of na- 
ture surpassed, and am inclined to think many more 
curious things could be told about eggs and chickens. 
E. Kars. Rushville, O. 

—>——. 
Rapid Growth. 





A row of young Scotch pines 2 or 3 ft. high were 
lately observed to be making a rapid growth in their 
leading shoots. Measurement was made, and one of 
the thriftiest was found to have grown en inch and a 
half in 30 hours. This fine evergreen may be classed 
among those for planting new places, where quick re- 
sults are desirable. 
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“Kentucky Sheep "—and Cattle. 





From Frankfort it is four or five miles to the farm and 
residence of Ropert W. Scorr, Esq. There we saw 
first the famous grazing parks of Kentucky. Partially 
shaded by trees, scattered here and there, singly orin 
groves, underbrush of every sort thoroughly cleared 
away, and weeds uprooted or constantly cut down, the 
blue grass gradually usurps the place of other kinds, 
and soon forms a sod as smooth and compact as the 


finest lawn. The pasturage it yields is noted as per- 
haps superior to that of any other region for feeding 
purposes. The effect to the eye, continually varying 
with the rolling surface, and heightened by the light 
and shade among the trees, would be a study for either 
landscape gardener or painter. There is a vast num- 
ber of these blue grass pastures extending for a few 
miles up from the Kentucky river at Frankfort, 
through the counties of Woodford, Fayette, Bourbon, 
and others, and to some extent on the western side of 
the river, in Mercer, Washington, &. They are in a 
state of more or less improvement, according to the 
circumstances or pleasure of owners, from almost 
primitive wildness to entire exclusion of every weed 
below or dying bough above. The majority we have 
seen, including Mr. Scott’s, are highly improved, 
though the many duties of economical farming have 
precluded that almost absolute perfection obtained by 
the few with unlimited labor at their constant disposal. 

Mr. Scort’s thoroughbred cattle number about 30, 
mostly descendants of the °17 stock as it is called— 
the early importations of Col. SANDERS and others— 
with occasionally a cross by bulls more recently intro- 
duced. They aré thrifty, and many of them superior 
animals, retaining among the characteristics of their 
ancestors, good milking qualities, and a fineness of 
horn now-a-days frequently overlooked by breeders as 
immaterial. The principal breeding bull at present is 
“ Brutus,” from the herd of B. J. Clay, Esq. ‘ Co- 
quette,” a handsome heifer, is to be illustrated in the 
next volume of the Am. Herd Book. “ Lily of the 
Valley,” “ Haidee,” and ‘‘ Ruby 2nd,” are fine cows ; 
‘Helen 2nd” is an example of unusual size; ‘Snow 
Ball,” like another one we subsequently saw,—we 
think at Mr. Alexander’s—never had a calf, but in 
both instances, the bag was distended, and each is now 
giving asmall quantity of milk. We should add that 
Mr. S. has been engaged as a breeder for about twenty 
years, with the constant end in view of building up a 
herd suited for the ordinary wants and adapted to the 
climate of the State. 

With a similar purpose he has combined the blood 
of different breeds, and at length produced the cross 
distinguished as ‘“‘ Kentucky Sheep.” The opinion that 
neither of the foreign breeds by itself is quite suited 
to the farmer’s wants in this State, we have heard very 
generally expressed. Many breeders prefer to keep 
only distinct varieties however, in order that purchas- 
ers may cross to their own taste; but Mr. 8. believes 
that his long experienoe and knowledge of the quali- 
ties required, have enabled him to perform this part 
himself more successfully than could be done by raw 
hands with few or no advantages for the task at their 
command. He began about fifteen years ago, by put- 
ting a large and fine Saxony ram to the best of the 
native ewes, in order to obtain more delicacy in the mut- 
ton and thickness and fineness of fleece. Ewe lambs 
thus produced were crossed with an imported Bake- 
well ram, large and full in carcass and long and heavy 
in fleece. To secure something of the active and 
thrifty South-Down disposition and the superior quali- 
ties of its mutton, a ram of that breed was next intro- 
duced, effecting, in regard to the fleece, a greater 
thickness of the staple and diminished lenth. Cots- 
wolds and Oxfordshire blood are mingled in subsequent 
generations. The best of the males now produced are 
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used and sold for breeding, and inferior specimens fed 
as wethers. On one occasion sixteen of these, not com- 
pletely fatted, were sold for $15 each for their mutton. 
Mr. Scott is sanguine that they will prove themselves 
superior in this particular, while he thinks them more 
profitable in respect to fleece than any other variety 
at present rates here—no distinction in price being 
made between fine wool and coarse. The number of 
sheep he now keeps, is in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and fifty, mostly of the ‘‘ Kentucky” cross. 

The farm is of about nine hundred acres, of which 
perhaps one hundred and twenty-five are in Indian 
corn, thirty in rye, sixty each in hemp and oats, and 
eighty in wheat. The remainder is mostly pasturage. 
A field of orchard grass was very fine. Of the hemp, 
that earliest planted was the most promising, owing to 
drouth in the latter part of spring. Mr. 8. had in 
progress a considerable crop of ‘‘ Chinese hemp,” from 
the seed first imported into this country, two or three 
years ago, by WILLIAM Vance, of Woodford, from 
Paris, whither it was brought from China. It is said 
to have yielded 2,000 Ibs. per acre, while it is seldom 
that the ordinary hemp exceeds 1,000, and the ave- 
rage crop is perhaps not over five or six hundred. The 
Chinese hemp is considered a great acquisition, and 
has been very generally disseminated during the short 
time since it was introduced. 

Mr. 8. had been troubled in common with many 
others the present season, with the failure of his corn 
to grow. He was of the opinion, that what had suc- 
ceeded best was that which had been left standing in 
the shucks till thoroughly hardened and in all respects 
mature. It is a hint which may be of value in 
avoiding a recurrence of the difficulty. This year 
multitudes of fields have had to be planted a second 
time. 

The hogs kept by Mr. Scott are a cross between 
the Irish Grazier and Woburn varieties, and number 
nearly two hundred. A pair of imported Maltese 
Goats are worthy of note. A pond on the place is a 
favorite winter haunt for Wild Geese, and some of 
them had become demesticated, and were mingling 
with their Hong Kong and Bremen companions, and 
raising their own broods, apparently in entire satisfac- 
tion with their new way of life. 

From Mr. Scott’s we passed through Versailles to 
Sumner’s Forest, the residence of our friend Josrera 
A. Huvipureys, Esq., to whom we are indebted for the 
opportunity of being present, Thursday, at the sale of 
of Dr. Joun B. Payne, near Lexington. This inclu- 
ded a number of well-bred horses, and upwards of 40 
Short-Horn cows, heifers, and bulls, of various degrees 
of merit. The sale was throughout one of the most 
successful, we were told, that Dr. P. has ever had. 
The attendance was large, perhaps upwards of three 
hundred. The horses sold especially well, averaging 
we think, about $220 each. Six young bull calves 
brought in the aggregate $599. The other stock ran- 
ged from $31 up to $250. We were sorry not to have 
rsceived a memorandum of details more in particular, 
which Col. DeLtpnH had kindly promised to furnish. 
Under his persuasive tongue most of the fine stock of 
several counties are wont to change owners; and the 
amount of property of this kind for,which he secures 
purchasers from year to year, is of course very great. 
He appears to possess a happy faculty of drawing out 
competition and running up bids. 


With Mr. Humphreys, on Friday, we drove over to 
Waverly, as the place of his father, D. C. Humrureys, 
Esq., has been called for many years, and the next 
morning, in company with several gentlemen, proceed- 
ed to Woodburn Farm, to see the fine and extensive 
herd of R. A. ALEXANDER, Esq., whose position as the 
owner of large estates both here and in Scotland, has 
enabled him to select and import specimens of nearly if 
not quite all the breeds most highly esteemed by breed- 
ers, both at home and abroad. An account of this 
visit will have to be deferred until another week. 
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Woodburn Farm and its Stock. 





Rozert A. ALEXANDER, Esq., at whose residence we 
closed our last letter, is very extensively engaged in 
improvements of various kinds on his lands in Wood- 
ford Co., Ky. They include a number of farms, about 
twenty-seven hundred acres in all, of as good land as 
this garden region of the State can anywhere boast. 
Wherever they are bounded by public roads or lanes, 
he designs enclosing them with stone wall, of which 
he has already a considerable quantity laid up, and 
that in the most substantial and durable manner. 
Although large sums have been already expended in 
this and other ways, his projects as to what the estate 
shall become in future years, are yet scarcely entered 
upon, so wide is the field they have tocover. Constantly 
increasing its extent, he has laid out for himself a task 
of no little magnitude in the improvement of the 
whole ; but one which, notwithstanding numerous en- 
gagements and heavy expenditures of other kinds, he 
has ample means and taste for completing, in a man- 
ner perhaps superior to anything we have as yet in 
this country. 

We spent a portion of two days in viewing Mr. A.’s 
herd at the homestead farm, and found even this time 
inadequate to enable us to do justice to its merits or 
extent in the following notes. The part of Kentucky 
in which he is situated, comprising the whole counties 
of Woodford, Fayette, and Bourbon, and portions of 
those adjoining, is now, we presume, entitled to rank 
as the head-quarters of fine stock for the Union, and 
very likely for the world; by which we mean that 
there is probably no contiguous territory of equal ex- 
tent elsewhere that contains so many good and famous 
blooded animals, whether cattle or horses, as this. It 
is the laudable ambition of Mr. Alexander to make his 
herd the best in his own locality, satisfied that if there 
unequalled, he can safely challenge “ the rest of man- 
kind.” It is but fair to add that there are one or two 
other earnest aspirants for this post in the same vicini- 
ty. The number of smaller herds of superior quality 
is also very great, and the honors at the autumn fairs 
are by no means to be obtained without close and eager 
competition. 

At the time of our visit, Mr. A.’s stock comprised 
one hundred and forty-three head of thorough-bred 
cows and heifers, and about forty of bulls and bull 
calves. Of the females, no less than fifty-nine are 
imported. The first importation was made in 1853, 
just before that of the Northern Kentucky Importing 
Company. The object in view was to obtain the best 
animals to be had of different strains of blood, and five 
bulls and twenty-one heifers were accordingly select- 
ed—with subsequent importations, including such cele- 
brated names for breeders, as those of Messrs. Bell, 
Fawkes, Townley, Tanqueray, Booth, Bates, and 
others. His selections of that year having been made 
before those of the Importing Co., and from much the 
same sources, he nevertheless chose to attend their 
sale in order to possess himself of some of the choicest 
fruits of their judgment as well as his own. Here he 
purchased “Orontes 2d,’ for $4,525, ‘‘Mazurka,”’ for 
$3,050, ‘* Maid of Melrose,” for $2,200, and ‘ Equity,”’ 
for $1,000. In 1854, he imported two bulls and twelve 
females, and in 1855, about twenty-five head, all cows 
or heifers. The remainder of the herd are of his own 
breeding or purchased from Kentucky breeders of the 
highest standing, and including a few animals whose 
pedigrees run back to the importation of 1817. 

His breeding bulls are ten,—of which two were let 
at his last fall’s sale— Lord John” for $700, and 
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* Orontes 2d”’ for $655; and two more are standing to 
cows at his stables, each for $50 per calf—‘ 2d Duke 
of Athol” and ‘Sirius.’ They are both excellent 
animals and apparently general favorites—the latter 
having taken eight premiums in the year 1855. The 
others, whose services he confines entirely to his own 
herd, include ‘Grand Master,’’ a very superior bull, 
of Mr. Fawkes’ breeding, and “‘ Fantichini,”’ by Lord 
Ducie’s ‘‘ Beaufort ;” ‘“ El Hakim,” by “Grand Duke,” 
(now owned, as our readers will remember, by Mr. 
Thorne, of Dutchess Co.,) out of Mr. Booth’s cow 
‘“*Fame,” and “Duke of Airdrie,” by ‘“ Duke of 
Glo’ster,” (now belonging to Messrs. Morris and Becar,) 
out of “ Dutchess of Athol.’’ Of the young bulls we 
saw, many were very fine, and we should be glad to 
speak of them all more in detail. 


A commodious spring house nearly completed, at- 
tracts our attention as we go to the stables. It is built 
of stone, and as solidly as possible—contains milk, 
churning and store rooms, and one for a boiler for 
steaming purposes below, and above apartments for a 
man and his wife incharge. The cow-house is not yet 
completed. It is also of stone, and substantial enough 
to outlast many generations of its inhabitants. In the 
form of a T, the roof projects over the walls, and 
forms a wide covered walk around the whole. The in- 
terior arrangement is very simple—the stalls being in 
two rows, with the heads of the occupants toward a 
feeding path between—each calculated for two. The 
floor is of earth, except a planking four feet wide for 
their hind feet to rest upon. The long range repre- 
sented by the top of the letter, is designed to contain 
the cows of the breeding herd, and the remainder is 
allotted to such animals as are for sale—a small por- 
tion at the junction being reserved for apparatus used 
in preparing feed. Our readers would be much inte- 
rested in a fuller description, with the dimensions, 
plans, &c., which we think we can promise them from 
Mr. Alexander at some future day. 


Among Mr. A.’s cows are several that would rival 
the very best in our finest eastern herds, and many 
that would surpass all but the finest, both here and at 
the west. Among these are the Duchess of Athol, the 
Mazurkas, Ist and 2d, Frances Fairfax, Vellum, For- 
get-me-not, Duchess of Airdrie, Fenella, and Prune, 
which last has a beautiful calf sired by 2d Grand 
Duke, before his importation by Sam’! Thorne of this 
state. These, and many others of beautiful form and 
general excellence, we saw grazing in the fine pastures 
in which nearly the whole of Mr. Alexander’s lands 
are lying. Some of the heifers were also very hand- 
some and promising, for example, 2d Duchess of Airdrie, 
and Mazurka’s twins. 

We must not forget to mention among Mr. Alexan- 
der’s stock, his Ayrshires and Jerseys, although popu- 
lar opinion at the west seems scarcely to rate either 
these breeds or the Devons, much if at all above the 
eommon “ serub’’ of the country—a small, bony, black- 
haired, blue-nosed animal, which nevertheless, from 
long breeding, for its milk alone, (being utterly hope- 
less for other purposes,) has come to possess here and 
there, a soft and richly colored skin, and fine bag, that 
some of its betters might envy. Both the Ayrshires 
and Jerseys we saw, were really very fine specimens 
of their breeds—indeed, would not have been imported 
unless sufficiently superior amply to justify the trou- 
ble and expense incurred. They can hardly fail to 
recommend themselves in time, to favorable notice in 
their own peculiar spheres. But the Kentuckian is 
devoted with equal enthusiasm to his horses and Short- 
Horns, and no rival can hope to displace the latter in 
in his affections. 

Which reminds us that the equine moiety of the 
Woodburn stock has not yet been touched upon. It in- 
cludes several choice animals, and we understood that 
one purpose of Mr. Alexander’s present visit to Europe, 
(he sailed, we believe, on the 5th inst.,) is to procure 
other valuable blood horses. A sister of the famous 
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- of about seventeen feet. 
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Lexington, chestnut, sired by the celebrated Wag- 
ner, a number of Glenco fillies, and others, are worthy 
of note. A Glencohorse from a Medoc mare was tried 
on the course while we were present, and ran his mile, 
with little or no previous training, in 1:54. 

We were indebted to Mr. ‘Alexander for the oppor- 
tunity of seeing at the stables of Mr. Francis Har- 
PER, Glenco himself, now 25 years old, and bearing 
his age well except with respect to sight, having been 
totally blind for about three years. Also Fashion, 
owned by Messrs. Reber and Kutz, of Ohio, with 
Monarch’s colt by her side. And last, Lerington,— 
whose four mile heat in 7:19, is the fastest time on 
record,—and a fine colt of his out of a Glenco mare. 
Lexington is not equal to his fame in his appearance ; 
one would scarcely select him out of a number of or- 
dinarily handsome well-bred horses as the one to have 
challenged the world successfully. 


—p>—— 
Out-Door Cellars. . 


Messts. Eps.—In yours of 28th of Feb., H. of 
North Lawrence, N. Y., makes inquiry about the con- 
struction of an out-door cellar, ‘‘ on level, sandy land.” 
Three years ago last fall, I made an out-door cellar 
for storing roots, cabbages, potatoes, &c. It is about 
fifteen rods from my house, and although not on “ level 
sandy land,” I am so pleased with it, I will give a 
short account of its construction, as it may furnish H, 
or some other of your readers, with some hints that 
may be useful, if they wish to make a cellar “ entirely 
separate from other buildings.” 


The cellar under my house, although drained, is 
very damp and warm, too much so for keeping apples, 
potatoes and roots in the best condition. Some years 
I have stored large quantities of turnips and other 
vegefables in it, but every time the door was opened, 
there would be a rush of the warm air of the cellar, 
tainted with the smell of turnips, &c., into the rooms 
of the house, which was anything but pleasant. To 
remedy or abate this nuisance, I determined to make 
an out-door cellar. I selected a spot on a moderately 
sloping hill-side, and excavated the earth from asquare 
Then firmly fitted up joists, 
as is done for building the walls of lime and cobble- 
stone houses. Against the outside of the joists, I pla- 
ced, edgewise, four planks, about one foot wide, and 14 
feet long. This left the cellar 14 feet square, inside. 
Procured a cask of fresh lime, and two or three casks 
at a tan-yard; this had much hair mixed with it; 
also a cart-load of sand; with these I made a large 
quantity of mortar. The stones for the wall were 
mostly cobble stones collected about my fields. Com- 
menced the wall by spreading a layer of mortar on the 
bottom of the cellar between the plank and the bank 
of earth; then laid a tier of stone 12 to 15 inches 
wide, then filled up the interstices between the stone ; 
then another tier of stone and mortar, much like lay- 
ing a brick wall. This course was pursued till the walls 
came even with the top edges of the planks. The 
plank were then raised their width, and propped up, 
and another 12 inches of stone and mortar. In this 
way the walls on three sides were raised to the height 
of seven feet. On the south side the wall was only 
about three feet high. From the sill on this wall to 
the plate, it was boarded on the outside, and lathed 
and plastered inside. At the south-east corner is a 
doorway, about three and a half feet high, two and a 
half wide, with double doors, one opening into the cel- 
lar, the other outward; this is not hung by hinges. 
Sills Jay upon the walls, and upon them a good roof; 
a double floor, covered with a few inches of saw-dust, 
is the only protection against frost over the cellar. In 
the winter, enter the loft by a door in the east end; a 
scuttle or trap-door in chamber admits of going into 
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the cellar any time during winter. Apples and all 
kinds of vegetables keep in much better condition in 
this cellar than in that under my house. The cellar 
was a cheap concern, mostly built by odd jobs, and I 
should be unwilling to part with it for twice the sum it 
cost. 


Formerly many farmers in this section of the coun- 
try had out-door cellars. They were usually built up- 
on a side-hill ; the sides walled up a sufficient height ; 
the top covered with large hewn timbers, and some two 
feet or more of soil over the timbers; but such cellars 
were damp from the rain and snow water dripping 
down between the timbers; this caused them to rot 
after a few years, and the cellars became useless. 

The chamber over the cellar is a convenient place 
for storing rakes, scythes, &c. when not in use. 

We would just say to your correspondent, H, that 
he can safely build a cellar on level land, wholly above 
ground, if he will surround the walls with a mound of 
earth sufficiently thick to keep out the frost, and put 
over it a roof similar to the one above described L. 
Bartietr. Warner, N. H. 

—_—_—— 


Agricultural Statistics of Massachusetts. 





We are indebted to C. L. Furnt, Esq., Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, for a very 
valuable volume, entitled ‘Statistical Information re- 
lating to certain branches of Industry in Massachu- 
setts, for the year ending June 1, 1855. Prepared 
from official returns, by Francis DeWitt, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth.” These statistics fill a volume of 
over 460 pages, and were intended to include the en- 
tire preducts of the industry of the State, but owing 
to a defect in the law, several, and some of them im- 
portant, branches were entirely omitted. Still the 
sum total of the industrial products of the State for 
the year, amount to $295,820,681, being an increase 
of $171,071,224, since 1845, the time when the last 
returns were made. Of this amount, the agricultural 
products were as follows: 





Horses and Horned Catile,.........scseecesses $15,423.521 
COE Us os 660th" hae eiececedsees veces 464,889 
Butter, Cheese and Honey,.... .cccccscccccecs 2,161,845 
Corn. indian and TTT E ee 3,061,731 
PN ovcdcescnsoscsesenseetnecessatenseawet 2,521,906 
NS bw erweevetedeedn; veeehactetsnd when 73.928 
et icacuanensephseh eet beneiin eee shied é ink 560,201 
DRTIOT,, - cccccnvces eccvescccadaseosecessseces 110,158 
NE W.6:6:05 010060409 606654500000604698500050 Em 563,729 
errr tee Ube sheen tthe Peennsavche 187,446 
DOWIE, 40.0:06.0.56 cc bh Saabs sec ccdaesceenposese 116,351 
Ca dnp denny s0ncesetdtaeveesdvewsesecenes 148,041 
PRs sone tndanas sncdseadse web nbie sured bak 484,568 
Other Grain and Root crops,........esseeeeeees 286,202 
DE, 062490 ins bs49599 tabees 99d60ReA pean in 5,509 
Apples, Pears, BC... .0ccccsccccccscvccccesccce 1,315.241 
MRS os cic aces Hodes sesnehesngddeseventasdeses 8,702 317 
BOOBs... c cc ccveccesccccscecetnevengesevedesece 47.461 
TOOROG, |. 6.0000 5006460060000-00500499400800608 57,473 
I 5 ncnine bh Calne wdarataenentebedan 135,199 
POUL, «00060609000. 9.9600:009908000080900, 06> 942 
RIN inidncadunetesessesonss Feiuséees 52,293 
i cacccancesgnsdocdy eee Fp eueseiereusseee 581,536 
sk e  Serrreerrrre ctr rrr rere 52.688 
PER, ccc0ccasoesecdoese Svensweetes conenawsues 755,837 

$37,871,042 


Whole number of Sheep, 145,215—Horses, 80,321— 
Horned Cattle, 261,521—total number of Swine not 
given. 

Of Wheat, there were 2,600 acres, averaging 15 and 
10-13ths bushels per acre—Indian Corn, 91,056 acres, 
average per acre, 28} bushels—Rye, 42,143 acres, 
average 12 and 6-l4ths bushels per acre—Barley, 
4.9714 acres, average 20 bushels per acre—Oats, 37,- 
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623 acres, 2l and 1-13th bushels per acre—Potatoes, The machines were tried in the first place in a field 
41,982 acres, average 93 and 5-7ths bushels per acre— | of light grass, belonging to Ira Holt, and after each 
Onions, La acres, average 313 bushels per acre— | machine had been driven around by the same driver, 
Turnips, 2,267 acres, average 231 bushels per acre— | Mr. Torpey of Nelson, and the some team, it was evi- 
Carrots, 1, ,480 acres, average 427 and 1-7th bushels | dent that Allen’s machine at a moderate gait, cut closer 
per acre. and with less draught than either of the others; but 

These facts are important, and we hope the other | when the machines were placed under the charge of 
States will follow the example thus set by Massachu- | their respective agents, all of them did very good work, 
setts, and order the collection of the statistics of their | and in heavy, standing grass it was difficult to decide 
industry at least once in ten years. The average | which was the best. Ketchum’s, however, does not cut 
acreable products of the soil, are below what we an- | clean in light grass, and appears to have a great amount 
ticipated, and greatly below, we presume no one will | of side draught in heavy grass. It is a very strong, com- 
deny, what they ought to be, and would have been, | pact machine, capable of being worked im rough, un- 
had the same skill been brought to bear on its culture | even ground, as a young man living in the neighbor- 
that has been used to increase the products of its | hood of Morrisville fully proved to the amusement of 
the spectators, hy a gratuitous exhibition of himself 


manufactories. —~> 
Trial of Mowing Machines, and machine in plowing up a host of cradle knolls. 
- rant ; Before mowing machines can be advantageously and 
At Morrisville, Madison. County, N. ¥- properly used, farmers must learn to plow and put the 


"A trial of Mowing Machines was held at Morrisville | soil when seeding down, in a more even manner, pick 
on the 2d July inst., under the auspices and immediate | up all loose stones, and place a stake against all fast 
supervision of the Madison Co. Ag. Society, of which rocks above ground. It is not fair to test the strength 
AxpHevs Morse, Esq., of Eaton, is President, and L. of the machine or the team, by allowing stones to ob- 


P. CiarK, Esq., of Morrisville, Secretary, occasioning | Struct the cutting-bar. 
a large and respectable concourse of the tillers of the After demolishing Mr. Holt’s grass, the machines 
soil, and others interested in the settlement of the | were then moved half a mile, to Henry Runkel’s farm, 
question of the comparative merits of some of the best and put into a field of lodged clover with a rough un- 
mowing machines in general use in Central New-York. | even bottom, studded with stones, both fast and loose. 
The present high price and extreme scarcity of agri- The clover was lodged principally in one direction, and 
cultural labor, is forcing the farmers to a full convic- | after a round or two it was at once evident that none 
tion that they must use all the labor-saving engines | of the machines could do satisfactory work in cutting 
within their reach, of which the mowing and reaping | it in any direction except in going against the inclina- 
machines are so brilliant and effective examples, fully | tion of the grass. In the second round Allen’s ma- 
establishing both at home and abroad, the superiority | chine was disabled by running foul against a fast 
of the inventive genius of the American mechanics. rock, breaking out three or four guards; Ketchum’s 
Three machines were upon the ground, and entered | machine caught up a loose stone between the cutter 
into competition for the palm of superiority: one | 2nd guard, and so powerful was the resistance that the 
manufactured by R. L. Allen, 191 Water-st., New- | team was brought up standing without injury to the 
York, under the care of Daniel Gates, of Chittenango, | machine. Itis but just to state that the guards of 
agent; one of Manny’s, with Wood’s improvements, | Allen’s knife bar, appear to be of soft cast iron, hile 
under the supervision of E. P. Moore, of Eaton, agent, | those of Ketchum’s, as all ought to be, are of wrought 
and one of Ketchum’s manufacture, by Howard & Co., | iron. The driver’s seat on Allen’s machine appears to 
Buffalo, Morgan Butler, New Hartford, Oneida co, | be very safe, and all the gearing well guarded, so that 
agent. The programme of points to be decided by | no accident can happen without wanton carelessness. 
the judges, had been previously drawn up and circu- | Ketchum’s seat we consider dangerous ; Manny’s much 
lated through the county by the accomplished secre- | less so. It is not in the nature of things for the driver 
tary of the society. They stand as follows, with the | to be on the lookout all the time, and a quick jolt in a 


awards of the judges annexed: dangerous seat, may place his life in jeopardy. 
Points. Awards Maydole & Morse of Eaton, Madison Co., have pa- 
Ist. Operation of the machines ) tented an improvement on the Ketchum machine, con- 
= pn ground, gene at first by | — sisting of a roller and combined lever, by operating 
ae — and team, and } Allen’s, which the whole weight of the frame and the cutter 
: y the exhibitors | : : 
bar is thus carried from the ground and thrown upon 


themselves, or their agents. 
2d. The lowest and pits Allen’s 
eut of each machine. 


3d. Trial on rough, uneven and 
uncleaned bottom. 


the roller. This converts the machine into a two wheel 
carriage, and overcomes the friction of the knife bar 
— judges had too much | onthe ground. This we think a very desirable addi- 

charity for the machines | tion to the Ketchum machine, and recommend its use. 


th. Evennom of grass, as left to put them there. Allen’s machine we consider defective in arrangement 
by the machine, for curing. 7 Ketchum’s. for facilitating the elevation of the cutting bar from 
5th. Freedom of knives from ) Neither Ketchum’s nor | the ground. Manny’s appears to be completely under 
clogging when working slow. } Allen’s, clogged. the control of the driver. We have been thus particu- 
6th. Ease of adjusting the cut- lar in remarking on the good and bad points of each 
= when the machine is if Manny’s. machine, and sincerely hope their inventors and pro- 
oa prietors will take our critictsm in good humor. 


. LY) 
oa ase eg pe a - nh — Sonsclie aseines A machine for spreading grass out of the swath, 
none 8} — i the least power, having | drawn by one horse, was on the ground, and afforded 
ner ee the least side draught. much merriment to the spectators, from its peculiar 
Fy agen Aah. oy pate Manny’s and Ketchum’s | ™®nner of throwing the grass up into the air. Although 
and other obstructions. least liable. this machine is not a new invention, it is deserving the 
} Allen's for safety, and attention of farmers ; it does the work well, and spreads 
9th. Best and most convenient Manny’s for regulating the grass seven feet wide, as fast as a horse éan walk. 
arrangement of driver's seat. } the dip of the eutting | It can be used on any ground on which a mowing ma- 

















sii. Telia faite bar. chine can do good work. 
of earn aad simply  Ketcham’e Joun R. Cnareax, Cin. 
Ith. Facility of transportation — Bancock, 
from one field to another, and | Alien’s for safety, and as. H. Dunpar, ¢ Judges. 
for escaping obstructions in the Manny's for expedition. Lewis Raynor. 5 


i) path. . Morrisville, July 2, 1856. 


























* of earth, I put into each bucket an iron stirrer. 
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Pulverizing Soil in Drouth. 


An interesting paper appeared lately in the South- 
ern Cultivator, from a correspendent, on this subject, 
containing an account of several accurately conducted 
experiments, leading to different results from those 
generally entertained in relation to “stirring the 
earth”’ Whenever the weather was dry, stirring was 
invariably found to increase the evaporation of mois- 
ture, and to accelerate the effects of drouth. As there 
was no guess-work in these trials, but everything was 
carefully weighed or measured, they deserve the more 
consideration and attention. 

As in all experiments of this sort, an accurate bal- 
ance is essential, we copy the description of the one 
used in these experiments, as a guide in the construc- 
tion of others where precision is required.:— 





I procured a piece of well seasoned wood, 26 inches 
long, 2 inches wide and ! inch thick. Through the middle 
of it, in the direction of its thickness, I bored a hole 
large enough to admit the point of a compass-saw. 
Introducing the saw, I made a slit transversely to the 
depth of about a half inch. Then, withdrawing it, I 
introduced it again. with the edges reversed, and sawed 
as before. By this means I had an opening, into which 
I next drove the blade of a stout carving knife, depri- 
ved of its handle, and having a fine straight edge of 
steel. It was a blade of such thickness that there was 
no elasticity between the parts of it, on which it was 
to rest. At equal distances from this blade, towards 
the end of my beam, I attached appropriate hooks 
with perfect freedom of motion on fixed points. At 
right angles to a line passing through these points, I 
set up an index whose point was vertical to the knife- 
edge, when the beam was in place and horizontal. 
My knife-edge was next made to rest on two flat 
smooth steel surfaces made stationary in a horizontal 
position. And in a vertical direction, behind the beam 
when in its place, was secured a piece on which a ver- 
tical line was drawn from that point of the steel face 
on which one end of the knife-blade rested. This bal- 
ance far excceded my expectations. I could get no 
other of equal delicacy on which I could suspend so 
great a weight as I wished to operate with. When 
loaded with seven pounds on each end of the beam, it 
turned with one grair 


With this balance, the following experimenis were 
performed : 


Experiment \st.—I suspended from each end of the 
beam tin buckets 7 inches deep, 5 inches in diameter, 
and counterpoised them. I then took them to the spot 
from which I meant to procure the earth. The earth 
was in just such a state of moisture as we consider fa- 
vorable for sowing small seeds. I removed about 3 
inches depth of earth, and then began to fill the ves- 
sels, which I did by taking it all from one hole, and 
putting it into the buckets—about a half trowelful al- 
ternately into each, until they were nearly filled. I 
subsequently reduced the quantity in each to 7 pounds. 
My comparisons were to be direct, i. e., between the 
buckets (along with their contents) without the inter- 
vention of weights, which from this time, through all 
the experiments, were employed only to restore the 
equilibrium whenever disturbed. The buckets were, 
therefore, kept suspended on the beam. The whole 
was placed in a situation exposed to the sun and air 
and dews. At the time of counterpoising the portions 
These 
were simply two large nails selected with reference to 
equality of weight. The stirrers were always left in 
the buckets, so as to guard against the removal of the 
smallest portion of earth. The buckets were left in 
one condition (neither being disturbed) for twenty-four 
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hours. At the end of that time they were still in equi- 
librium. Being thus satisfied of the similarity of cir- 
cumstances, I commenced stirring (plowing) the earth 
in one of them. The atmosphere was very humid; 
and the portions of earth (balance stand, &c.,) were 
frequently taken in, to avoid the rain falling into them. 
While this moist condition of the atmosphere lasted, 
the stirred earth gained daily in weight. But a 
change came on almost imperceptibly, as the atmos- 
phere became drier ; and, on the fourth day, the gain 
was lost again, and the equilibrium restored. I con- 
tinued to stir the same portion until it was a decided 
laser, the sun being bright in the day and the dews 
heavy at night. There was one morning, after a very 
heavy dew, when the gain was so perceptible that I 
found by restoring the equilibrium, that it was five 
grains. And this was not equal to half the loss of the 
day before. Several times during all the experiments, 
there was no perceptible difference between the indi- 
cations in the morning and those in the evening. 

Experiment 2d.—I stirred the other bucket (now 
the heavier) leaving the first undisturbed. Jt lost very 
rapidly. It became the lighter one in the course of 
the day. 

Conclusion from these experiments: When the at- 
mosphere is in a certain state of humidity, the pulve- 
rized earth absorbs moisture. When the atmosphere 
reaches a certain state of dryness, the stirred earth 
gives off its moisture. I think my experiments, with 
their variations, do most clearly establish as a fact, 
that the atmosphere does reach such a state of dryness 
that the plowing of the ground may cause it to lose 
more moisture than it gains. And my observation of 
the weather during my experiments satisfies me that 
this state of the atmosphere is by no means unusual. 


In order to obviate the objection, that the absorp- 
tion of moisture from below by means of capillary at- 
traction, was prevented by confining the earth in the 
tin vessels, holes three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
were made in each, and candle-wick of equal length 
and quantity inserted, passing down into water below. 
They remained in this situation 24 hours, and were 
found of equal weight. They were then stirred re- 
peatedly for 48 hours, at the end of which time the 
stirred earth was found to have lost 178 grains. 


The operation was then reversed on the two vessels, 
and in 48 hours, they had changed weight, the earth 
last stirred requiring 140 grains to restore the equili- 
brium. 

These results will no doubt excite the surprise of 
many cultivators, who have long supposed from the 
results of their own practice that stirring is the best 
means of retainiug moisture in the soil. We cannot 
see, however, how the results could have been differ- 
ent. When the air is overcharged with moisture, and 
it condenses on powdered earth, it will obviously con- 
dense more rapidly by bringing up new portions in ex- 
posure to it. It is equally obvious that when the air 
is so dry as to abstract the moisture from the earth in 
contact with it, which is the case on every summer’s 
day, stirring the earth successively exposes new por- 
tions to evaporation. Every one knows, that when 
any wet substance in grains, meal, or powder, is to be 
dried in the sun, the operation is carried on most rapid- 
ly when frequent stirring is given to it. 

These experiments, although possessing great value 
for their,precision and accuracy, are still defective. 
They give the truth, but not the whole truth. Pul- 
verization is one thing, and stirring up that pulver- 
ized earth and exposing it to evaporation, is another. 
Inthe experiments, the earth appears to have been 
already pulverized sufficiently. And instead of per- 
forming the operation once a week or once a month, as 
in ordinary cultivation, it was done repeatedly in the 
space of 24 hours, which was needlessly often. 
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The attempt to show the effects of absorption from 
below, by means of capillary attraction, was wholly 
insufficient. The whole breadth of the bottom should 
have been in contact with moisture; a single coil of 
candlewick did not bring a hundredth part into con- 
tact. A most important object in making a soil deep 
and mellow, is to supply moisture from below—the 
only soucce for it, in the absence of dew and rain. 
This essential supply was entirely cut off, or very 
scantily furnished, in all these experiments. There 
should have been a wire-gauge bottom to each tin ves- 
sel, which should have been sunk into the soil, so as to 
get moisture freely from below. They could have been 
easily withdrawn for weighing. 

A hard-pressed brick soon becomes dry in the sun ; 
the same amount of clay reduced toa fine powder, 
will retain its moisture along time. A soil which has 
been worked into mortar becomes hard and dry in few 
days of sunshine; one remaining mellow will hold 
water like a sponge and remain moist many times lon- 
ger. If, therefore, the soil is made mellow by culti- 
vation, it will tend to retain the moisture, instead of 
driving it off; while, if already mellow, the process 
might serve to dissipate the moisture. 

The experiments were defective in not giving the 
comparative amount of evaporation from the two ves- 
sels. They merely furnish the loss by stirring. We 
should have been informed the amount evaporated 
from the unstirred earth. Inthe trials mentioned, the 
greatest loss was 178 grains (from 7 pounds of earth) 
in 48 hours. Admitting the moisture to constitute a 
third of the soil (a moderate allowance) there would 
be about 18,000 grains of water in each tin vessel, 
which would require for evaporation at the rate given 
two hundred days, provided none is returned by dew 
or rain or by absorption from below. This is a small 
quantity ; and if stirred only once a week, instead of 
several times in 24 hours, would probably be many 
times smaller. We may therefore safely conclude 
that the loss to plants occasioned by the loss of water 
from stirring the soil, provided it is judiciously per- 
formed, is greatly overbalanced by the advantages re- 
sulting from keeping the soil in a mellow and finely 
pulverised state. Besides, the surface may be kept 
mellow by means of the harrow and cultivator, with- 
out turning up any considerable portion to the sun. 

The following practical rules may be laid down, as 
applicable to all cases of this sort, and which we be- 
lieve have been amply established by experience :— 

1. All sandy soils, or those which are always mellow 
and which never crust in the least, are made drier by 
frequent stirring in summer; and the operation should 
be no oftener performed than may be necessary to 
keep the soil perfectly free from weeds. 

2. All soils, containing more or less clay (and as 
®& consequence liable to become hardened) should 
be worked often enough to keep up thorough pulveri- 
zation, which will be less frequent for the under por- 
tions, and more frequent for the surface—the pulver- 
ized earth at the top preserving the moisture below, 
in the same way that a coating of sawdust or of tan 
is found to operate in mulching. 

3. Any soil, after being brought to a state of com- 
plete pulverization, is made drier by being repeatedly 
turned up to the sun's rays; but as a crust forms on 
the surface after any shower or heavy dew, the oftener 
this crust is broken by stirring the surface the better. 
And it is decidedly better to plow deep and frequently, 
than to wholly omit cultivation and allow the surface 
to become hardened. 


It may be proper to add, that in order to get the 
benefit of the absorption of the dew, earth should be 
freshly turned up at evening, when the surface will 
remain cool and condense the dew. If turned up dur- 
ing the heat of the day, the upper surface becomes 
warm and does not readily condense the moisture 

——a 
He is idle who might be better employed. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 





No. X.—Borer in Apple Trees—The Baprestis. 





In the fifth volume of the Country Gentleman, page 
345, W. M. T. of Jessamine county, Ky., asks for in- 
formation respecting a worm which has done great in- 
jury in his orchard of young apple trees, some of the 
trees being entirely killed by it. He has not been 
able to find this worm; but we gather from his account 
that it invariably commences its depredations upon the 
south side of the young tree, generally about a foot 
above the ground, and feeds upon the inner bark and 
outer wood, filling the cavity which it makes with its 
castings, and at the end of its burrow it penetrates 
inward into the solid wood, the only external indication 
of its destructive work being the dark color of the 
outer surface of the bark. 


A letter from 8. Moore, Esq., of Kensington, Conn., 
states that a worm answering in all respects to the 
above account, is at present very troublesome in his 
and other orchards in his vicinity. He has repeatedly 
found the worm in its burrow under the bark. It is 
usually from a half to three-fourths of an inch in 
length. He and others are very desirous to know 
what insect this is, and what are its habits. 

We wish Mr. M. had sent us specimens of this worm, 
and of the wood showing its operations. We feel much 
like the Israelites under their Egyptian task-masters 
—brick required of us, and no straw given us with 
which to make them. We have never seen an apple 
tree depredated upon in the manner above described. 
From what is stated of it, the insect would appear to 
be a species of the family Buprestip4&, or the brilliant 
snapping beetles, many of the larvee of which mine a 
flat or shallow burrow in the sap-wood of the trees 
which they infest, immediately under the bark, which 
burrow is commonly winding or serpentine, and be- 
comes more broad as the worm increases in size, and 
at its broadest end has a hole sunk into the solid wood, 
in which the insect lies during its pupa state. And it 
is most probable this insect is the Thick-legged Bu- 
prestis. Specimens of this beetle, from an orchard in 
Michigan, were sent to the office of the Country Gen- 
tleman last summer, for information as to its name, 
and I am indebted to Mr. Barry of Rochester. for 
pieces of wood containing the larve. But my infor- 
mation respecting this insect, the dates when its trans- 
formations occur, &c., is by no means complete. I pro- 
pose, however, to present such an account of it as will 
enable Mr. Moore to ascertain whether this is the in- 
sect which is infesting his orchard. And if it is not, 
we hove he will not fail of forwarding us specimens of 
his insect, that will enable us to ascertain what it is. 
The perfect insect can probably be obtained by select- 
ing a young tree which is fatally wounded by these 
worms, sawing it off above where the worms are nest- 
ling, and drawing a small bag or cap made of gauze, 
or of the netting used for musketo bars, over the 
stump, and tieing its mouth below where the worms 
are reposing. Or, without cutting the tree down, net- 
ting may be sewed in the form of a cylinder around 
the trunk, and its ends tied in such a manner that the 
insects will be imprisoned within it when they emerge 
from the wood. And all other worms which are foun: 
burrowing in the wood or bark of trees, the reader 
should know, may be obtained in their perfect state in 
this same way, except a few kinds which leave the 
wood and bury themselves in the ground to pass their 
pupa state. 

Those insects which people commonly call snap-bugs, 
or snapping beetles, from their having the frculty of 
giving a sudden snap or spring, whereby many of them 
are able to throw themselves over when laid upon their 
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backs, form two extensive families of the order CoLE- 
OPTERA. One of these families, named Elaters, (ELa- 
TERID#,) are nearly all of dull colors, black, liver 
brown or chestnut. The other, named Buprestians, are 
mostly of highly polished metallic colors, many of 
them being among the most splendid and brilliant of 
any insects known. It is to the latter family, as 
already intimated, that the insect which we are about 
to describe, belongs. 

Next to the common apple tree borer (saperda bi- 
vittata,) the most common borer in the trunks of apple 
trees in our country, is the Thick-legged Buprestis, 
named chrysobothris femorata, by entomlogists, from 
its anterior thighs, which are remarkably thick and 
swollen as it were, and have a little angular projection 
or tooth on the middle of their under sides. Hitherto, 
it is in Ohio and other western states, that complaints 


of this insect have been made. But, as it is a com- 


mon species in all parts of our country, it will proba- 
bly be depredating upon orchards everywhere. It is 
a native insect of this country, existing here, there is 
no doubt, long before the apple tree was introduced. 
Its natural haunt is the white oak, and other species 
of oaks. And it is probably in consequence of the ex- 
tensive clearing up of our native forests, that it has 
been forced to select other trees on which to deposit 
its eggs, for the purpose of continuing itsspecies. And 
not only the apple but peach trees are attacked, and 
young trees are sometimes killed by it. 


The perfect insect is a flatish oblong beetle, ‘half an 
inch in length or somewhat less, with its head sunk 
deep into its thorax, the thorax being more broad than 
long and rounded at its sides. It is of a shining black 
color, and of a firm hard consistence, and on each of 
its wing-covers the naked eye can discern three raised 
lines, running lengthwise, the two outer lines being 
interrupted by two impressed spots, which appear as 
though they were stamped upon the surface by means 
of aseal. When the wing-covers are spread apart, 
the back beneath them is seen to be of a beautiful 
brilliant green color. The under side and legs are like 
burnished copper, the feet being deep green. 


These beetles make their appearance upon the trees 
they infest, during the monthsef June and July, run- 
ning in the hot sunshine up and down the trunk and 
branches upon their south side, and dropping their 
eggs in the crevices of the bark. The worms which 
hatch from these eggs, feed upon the soft sap-wood im- 
mediately under the bark, and probably upon the in- 
ner layers of the bark also, forming a shallow wide 
cavity between the bark and the wood. When they 
approach maturity they fill the eavity which they have 
formed, with their castings, and sink themselves deeper 
in the solid wood, forming not a round but a long nar- 
row hole, and only deep enough for the worm to be 
contained within it. Many of the insects of this family 
pass two or three years in their larvastate, and it may 
be the same with this species. 

These worme or larva, in their form, bear some re- 
semblance to a tadpole or to a battledoor, being quite 
broad anteriorly, and suddenly narrowed into a long 
gradually tapering tail consisting of several joints. 
They have no feet, and are very flat both on their up- 
per and under side, appearing as though the bark had 
been pressed down and distorted them. They are pale 
yellowish, with two small black points jutting out in 
front, which are the jaws. A figure of this larva, and 
a more full description of the species than what is here 
presented, with some account of a parasitic worm which 
destroys it, will be found in my Report on Noxious In- 
sects, published in the last volume of the Transactions 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

To enable us todevise the best modes for combatting 
this or any other insect, it is necessary that we have 
fult information respecting its history and habits. But 
from the analogy furnished by similar insects with 
which we are acquainted, we may be able to suggest 
remedies to which resort can be had, until further in- 
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vestigations shall make known to us others which will 
be more convenient and effectual. 

Wherever, by the discoloration of the bark or any 
other sign, one of these worms is found to be present, 
the bark should be cut away until the worm is reached, 
when it should be destroyed. The wound which is 
thus made in the bark, will by no means injure the 
tree so much as the worm will if it is allowed to re- 
main. But it is probable that before the worms can 
be discovered by any external appearances, they will 
have dune much injury, especially if several are pre- 
sent in the same tree. Henge it is most important 
that we should have some resort by which to wholly 
shield the tree from the attack of these insects. One 
mode of thus protecting it, will be to impregnate the 
bark with some substance which will not be injurious 
to the tree, and which will at the same time repel 
these insects from it. The parent has the instinct to 
discover whether her progeny can subsist where she 
places them, and probably will never deposit her eggs 
in situations where the young will perish. It appears 
to be well established that all alkaline substances are 
poisonous to the larvee of insects, whilst they also pro- 
mote the health and vigor of vegetation. By alkaline 
substances the reader will understand me as referring 
to different preparations of the “ fixed alkalis,” potash 
and soda, and not to the whole class of chemical sub- 
stances to which the term alkali is extended. We 
thus have every reason to believe that these beetles 
will not deposit their eggs upon the bark of a tree 
which is impregnated with alkaline matter. One of 
the most convenient and economical substances with 
which thus to tincture the bark of trees, is the com- 
mon soft soap, found in all our houses. It probably is 
not till towards the close of their lives in the month of 
July that these beetles deposit their eggs. Therefore 
if about the last of June the bark of apple and peach 
trees be rubbed with soap, or if this substance be 
placed in the forks of the larger limbs, from whence it 
will be washed downwards upon the bark by the rains, 
these insects I doubt not will discover it, and will for- 
sake every tree which is thus treated. Asa Fircn. 
Salem, N. Y., June 2d, 1856. 

—>— 


Good and Bad Seed Corn. 





There has been a very general complaint this spring 
that corn has failed in coming up; many fields have 
had to be planted the second and some the third 
time. This no doubt has been owing to two causes. 
First, the unusually wet and cold spring, and second- 
ly, the seed not properly secured, has been generally 
bad. Last fall was very wet, and corn placed in lurge 
bins heated to such a degree af in many instances to 
destroy its vitality. 

The germ of corn is very tender—particularly so— 
and but little fermentation is necessary to prevent it 


from coming up. A person in this neighborhood, who . 


selected his seed last fall when he was husking, and 
braided the husks of the ears and hung them in his 
crib, had scarcely a single failure in a large field—in- 
deed, he said that he had never known corn to come 
up more evenly before in his life—although he planted 
very early. The cause, no doubt, was owing mainly 
to his seed being properly secured Jast fall. The dam- 
age resulting from corn faiing to come up, bas been 
very great—which might no doubt have been ina 
great measure prevented, by adoptirg the above men- 
tioned course. E W. Herenpeen. Macedon, N. Y. 
—j— 

Ixpra RusBeR Boots.—Last winter I bought a pair 
of India rubber boots, double soled, and lined with 
cotton throughout, to wear while doing chores in the 
snow and wet. I now find them very serviceable to go 
into the wet grass, especially mornings, and recommend 
them to all who wish to keep dry feet and save leather 
boots. They should not be worn in the house or in dry 
weather. 8. B.B 
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Michigan Subsoil or Double Plow. 


Eps Co. Gent.—In the Co. Gent. of June 12, I find 
an invitation for those who have tried the “ Michigan 
or Double Plow,” to send you their experience, to which 
I most cheerfully respond, with the impression that no 
opportunity should escape that will influence farmers 
to avail themselves of so valuable an implement. I 
have owned one since September 1852, and used it suf- 
ficiently to wear out many points and one land aide, 


and have this day replaced the worn parts with new, 
and commenced turning a stony piece of land, that, 
from causes needless to mention here, has been down 
too long—consequently June grass has taken the place 
of the clover, and now stands 9 inches high in defiance 
of stock, and seemingly boasts of becoming lord su- 
‘yew of the premises; but my Michigan plow, with 

horses, is putting it in the bottom of a 9 inch furrow, 
perfectly covered, and a good quantity of loose dirt 
about it, that will only need the harrow and gang plow 
to make it the most desirable preparation for wheat. 
You “ presume” Mr. S. thinks the Michigan plow best 
in New-Hampshire for ‘deep plowing”’ My expe- 
rience is that it is best for any depth as low as6 inches, 
which is the shallowest any man should plow, unless he 
would recklessly expose himself to an action for false 








pretense. 


With me nothing is equal to it for plowing corn stub- 
ble, and other materia! that should be put out of the way 
in preparing land properly for a crop. At this depth, 
(5 in.) it can be so arranged as to put 3 inches of pul- 
verized new earth on top of 2 inches of the surface, 
with its contents, whatever they may be, which are 
placed in the bottom of the previous furrow, by the for- 
ward plow, upon the same principle that a good gar- 
dener would do his work with his spade. 

In the stony land I am now plowing, no coulter could 
be used ona single plow, which would leave a torn 
rough edge of the furrow at the surface, in a position 
to promote the growth of the June grass, making the 
work of after culture for its destruction enormous, if 
successful even at that; whereas the coulter point of 
the forward plow cuts it perfectly, and when one plow 
is obstructed by a stone, the other by its position in the 
ground is aiding me in holding the plow in its proper 
place, when a single plow would be thrown out. 

Too much cannot be said or written upon the subject 
of plows and plowing, upon which rests successful ag- 
riculture; but I have already said more than I in- 
tended when I set down after reading a portion of the 
Co. Gent ; and as my team have had their nooning, I 
must be following them. 

I should like to see from you something upon the 
complex and vexatious fixtures for draft and gauging 
plows, that are not convenient for any othe: purpose 
than to tax the farmers to support the mechanic, when 
simplicity and utility should predominate. I would 
give that matter a rub, but [ have followed the plow 
some 50 years, and I might subject myself to being 
called old fogy or egotistical, sol forbear. Jos. War- 
son. Clyde, N. Y. 

We thank Mr. Warsow for the above, and hope he 
will give us his views about the ‘‘ vexatious fixtures,” 
to which he alludes. 

—_—— 


To Prevent Injury by Mice. 


I observe complaints in late numbers of the Country 
Gentleman of a large amount of fruit trees being killed 
by mice working under the snow. [I would suggest 
that trampling the snow hard around the tree, would 
be a sure preventive. A large snow bank saved a fine 


lot of young peach trees for one of my neighbors, while | 
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Remedy for the Borer. 





Mr. Tucker—With your approval, the following 
prescription is most respectfully and with great plea- 
sure dedicated, through your valuable paper, to the 
New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Sure and total destruction to the Apple, Quiace and 
Peach Borer ; and at the same time a decided stisn- 
ulant and safe fertilizer to the tree. 

Make a concave mound of mellow earth around the 
tree, rising about six inches above the work of the in- 
sects. Thoroughly saturate this mound with a strong 
common salt brine, twice, at an interval of four weeks, 
at any time of the year when the ground is not frozen ; 


stale beef or pork brine in its full strength, is just the 
thing. The mound of earth holds the liquid im sus- 
pension, round the tree, until by capil'ary attraction 
it is carried into the holes and burrows of the insect— 
where the salt is sure destruction to every grade of 
this ravaging and pestilentenemy. Vary the quantity 
of the dose with the size of thetree. Be cautious with 
small trees. Old, large trees, three feet round, may 
have a pailful at a time. 

I have revived trees by this application from appa- 
rent death. Apple trees, 30 years old, with their 
trunks perforated very badly, are now perfectly heal- 
thy, aud their wounds are healing over. Two Golden 
Sweetings, 8 years old, last June withered and showed 
signs of death. On examination I found the trunks 
full of borers, and more than half the surface eaten off. 
I made the application twice. Both trees revived, and 
made new wood the same season This spring, I have 
treated every other tree with the application. These 
trees are in bloom, and the wounds made by the inseet 
rapidly healing over. I would not now, without trial, 
recommend the application to any other than the ap- 
ple, quince and peach. N.S.Smitn. Buffalo, N. Y. 

ag 


Muck as Manure. 





Can you inform me whether it would pay to draw 
muck from an old beaver meadow, one mile distant, 
if it could be had for nothing, or what would it do to 
pay per load? How should it be used, if drawn this 
summer or fall? It has been used for a mill pond six 
or eight years; the muck is from one to two feet deep, 
probably made from the decayed grass and fallen 
leaves together, with what has washed in. ImPpROvVE- 
MENT. North Hamdem, N. Y. 

The proper answer to this question must depend en- 
tirely on the amount of fertilizing matter in the muck, 
of which we have no means of judging. If the matter 
‘‘ washed in,’’ contains large quantities of animal mat- 
ter, the muck would be much better than if only the 
washings of common earth or soil. If there is little or 
no animal matter, it weuld not probably pay to draw 
it a mile. If, however, there is much decayed vege- 
table matter, it may be worth drawing for compost, 
provided it is first threwn out in heaps to drain and 
dry. Washed matter being usually free from stones, 
is better for placing in alternating layers with ma- 
nure to form composts, than eommon soil or turf, con- 
taining more or less stone or gravel. 

Experiment always affords the best data for deci- 
sion ; and our correspondent may try some of the mack 
as manure, along side of stable manure, and measure 
its results; and also use it in compost, in comparison 
with turf, and observe which works up the best. . The 














first experiment will show the richness of the muck; 
and the latter its advantages in the way of texture for 
working over, and intermixing readily with manure. 
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nearly every pench and plum tree in the country of 
any choice variety, were totally killed by the excessive | 
freezing of the past winter. Norman Pui ures. | 
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Marketing Fruit. 


There is no royal road to wealth. No business can 
be selected for general adoption, that will enable its 
occupant to acquire money rapidly, without a corres- 
ponding share of thought, experience or skill. The 
opinion is now common, and it is becoming more so, 
that setting out fruit trees will inevitably open a source 
of wealth to the owner, without any further especial 
attention. Planters will have to be undeceived on this 


int. 
In the first place, a large share of observation, ex- 


perience and judgment, must be exercised in selecting 
such varieties as will be valuable and popular, ten, 
twenty, or thirty years hence. Their value must de- 
pend on their vigor of growth, hardiness, freedom from 
disease, and productiveness, and on the smooth and 
fair appearance of the fruit, its intrinsic excellence, its 
time of ripening and keeping qualities, and not a lit- 
tle will depend on the reputation it may then have in 
market; to be judged of now. This is not so easy as 
some may at first imagine. Itis true, that a thorough 
knowledge of all the best fruits, derived from actual 
experience with them—a knowledge not obtained in 


one day or one year—will enable the planter to select 
what are best for his purpose at the present time. But 
changes occur in the lapse of years. The Virgalieu 
(Deyenné) pear, for instance, so long at the head of 
all sorts for market in Western New-York, is already 
discarded by some on account of its liability to erack- 
ing. The reputation of a fruit has much to do with 
its gale, independently of its merits. As an example 
—a fruit dealer sent several barrels of this same pear 
to New-York, a part reached as Virgalieus (by which 
market name they were widely known,) and a part 
marked White Doyenne, (by which they were not 
known.) The former sold for nine dollars per barrel, 
the latter for only six, although gathered and assorted 
alike from the same tree. Now it requires a good deal 
of shrewdness to guess what excellent sorts, now mostly 
unknown, will have acquired a high and general name 
twenty years hence. 

In the second place—a great deal of skill and care- 
ful management will be needed to conduct a well se- 
lected and newly planted orchard, safely and success- 
fully through a series of years, into a good bearing 
condition. We have on other occasions had something 
to say on the best modes of insuring growth, and 
avoiding the various diseases and enemies which assail 
young trees, and which often greatly reduce the calcu- 
jations of sanguine planters—and we shall not there- 
fore enter more into detail here. 

The third great point—and the one perhaps at pres- 
ent the most overlooked of all—is to secure a market 
for the crop after it has been raised. A good deal of 
excellent fruit has perished, all of which might have 
supplied the wants of the needy, in consequence of the 
headlong, unsystematic way in which it has been sent 
to market. Take, for example, the peach crop. A 
farmer has, perhaps, five hundred fine trees in bearing. 
He has never formed any plan for the sale of the crop, 
trusting that some dealer will come and ask for it, or 
intending to carry the fruit to market himself. The 
purchaser may or may not make his appearance. If 
he does not, no further arrangements are made till 
peaches generally are ripe. A general rush is then 
made from all quarters with them to the nearest town, 
the market is glutted, and they are sold for what they 
will bring. The report then spreads, as a matter of 
2 course, that there is no market for peaches, some are 
brought in, and many perish. In a few days they are 











again scarce and high priced, and if any peaches re- 





main, perhaps another rush is made. In this way, the 
consumers are subjected to fluctuations in prices, and 
only procure them by snatches, not attempting to secure 
any thing like a regular supply. Thus, perhaps thou- 
sands of bushels are rotting under the trees, while 
purchasers are deprived of them. The right way is to 
keep the entire community, who do not raise them, 
constantly and regularly supplied at moderate prices ; 
this would be better for all parties. To accomplish it, 
every fruit raiser should estimate weeks beforehand, 
the amount of his crop, and the various periods of its 
ripening. He should then make a contract with a city 
dealer for the whole, to be supplied at regular and 
stated intervals, or employ an agent for their regular 
and continued sale—with the understanding that they 
shall be at such moderate rates, that families can af- 
ford to go daily and obtain their regular supplies, with- 
out fear of being shaved. If those who plant peach 
orchards, would make a careful selection and distribu- 
tion of sorts, so as to furnish a regular and uniform 
supply during the two or three months from the earliest 
to the latest, and would sell them at such prices as the 
community generally could afford to buy for daily use, 
probably ten times as many would be sold, at a greater 
average profit, and with a decided benefit to the health 
and purse of purchasers. 

Another instance of bad management occurred in 
disposing of last year’s crop of winter apples. It was 
nearly double the amount of average seasons; and 
prices ran low. Those who made early contracts with 
dealers, found little difficulty ; but barrels could not 
be obtained for all, and many remained undisposed of. 
Many owners resolved to keep their apples till spring, 
with the hopes of higher prices. When spring came, 
and decay was commencing, a general rush was mado 
with them to the cities; the market was quickly over- 
charged, and in New-York city, good winter apples, 
but slightly injured by decay, were offered at about 
the usual price of the empty barrels. The same man- 
agement that we have proposed for the peach crop would 
have prevented such a loss. Fruit raisers must learn 
that there is an essential difference between selling 
wheat, which requires no management at all, except 
to get it to market, and selling perishable fruit, which 
requires a thorough knowledge of the business of pick- 
ing, packing, transporting, and placing before purcha- 


sers. Those who are best informed on this branch of 


their business, are now in the practice of obtaining 
twice as much for their crops, as those who sell to any 
purchaser who happens to come along, and who take 
but little pains in doing the work of cultivating, pick- 
ing and selecting in the best manner. They have ac- 
quired a reputation for the uniform excellence and con- 
dition of their crop, and fruit sellers are not afraid to 
purchase of them. 


The question often occurs, What particular depart- 
ment of fruit raising is likely to promise the best and 
most certain remuneration? This can be answered 
only by the judgment and experience of the cultivator, 
in view of all the circumstances. For speedy returns, 
the peach and dwarf pear come first, as fair and remu- 
nerative crops may be had, with good treatment, five 
years from transplanting. High cultivation would im- 
part a*quality to both of these, so far above the com- 
mon average, that the raiser would have a decided ad- 
vantage in market, if he was always careful to main- 
tain his reputation. Good peaches and pears will 
generally sell at some price; but the man who is: known 
to have those only which are superior to all others, will 
be eagerly sought by purchasers. An orchardist in 
western New-York, from several hundred dwarf trees 
of the Angouleme pear, six years from the bud, ob- 
tained more than half a bushel as an average from 
each tree, and sold them all through a New-York 
agent, at thirteen dollars per barrel, or more than five 
dollars per bushel. They had received very skilful 
management, and were of the best quality. The trees 
being 8 feet apart, this afforded him a return of more 
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than three hundred bushels per acre, or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, for a beginning. 

The cultivator, however, who selects peaches and 
dwarf pears for operation, must be awake to his busi- 
ness. If he neglects his trees, and the best avenues 
to market, he may possibly make occasional profits, 
but he will more likely fail in all instances, through 
the many accidents, disasters, and diseases, that 
knowledge, skill and vigilance only can avert. 

The cultivation of winter apples is the easiest and 
most uniformly certain, vut the profits, as a necessary 
result, are smaller. The man who plants Rhode-Is}- 
and Greenings, Baldwins, Swaars, and others of the 
best standard sorts, takes good care of them, and then 
gives them such continued cultivation, that their crops 
shall be superior to others, may be pretty sure of 
reaping a handsome return. The most productive va- 
rieties will afford as an average, according to the re- 
peated experience of good cultivators, about one hun- 
dred doilars per acre, yearly. We might give many 
instances ; we make a single quotation from the Re- 
port trom Ontario County, to the Fruit-Grower’s Soci- 
ety of Western New-York :— 

Stephen Hendee, of West Bloomfield, sold (besides 
what he put up for his own use) $125 worth of apples 
from one acre of orcharding, in the fall of 1854. 

Samuel D. Millington, of the same place, sold his 
crop of apples, in the fall of 1854, from three acres, for 
$330. Nine Northern Spy trees, eight years from 
grafts, produced forty-five barrels of superb apples. 
His crop this year, (1855,) amounted to seven hundred 
barrels, worth $524. His Northern Spy trees bore full 
again this year; crop, one hundred barrels; he says 
they bear every year full crops of large apples, well 
matured. He mulches his trees with straw and straw 
manure. He grows no crop among his trees; prunes 
thoroughly, and gives his Spy trees an open head. 

Mr. Hendee manures with long manure, and grows 
crops of grain and grass among his trees; average 
crop, $75 per year. 

If it be objected that these products are more than 
an average, we can answer that they are so, simply 
because the orchards received better treatment than 
common ; ordinary management consisting simply in 
total neglect. 

We have already given a single instance of the pro- 
fits of dicarf pears. A large number of examples 
might be added of the large returns from standard 
pear trees. The following statement is copied from 
the Report already alluded to :— 


Mrs. George, of Victor, sold $24 worth of White 
Doyenne Pears from one tree eighteen years old, on 
the tree; the buyer picked them. 

Marshall Phinley, of Canandaigua, has three White 
Doyenne Pear trees, one quite small; sells the pears 
on the tree for from $50 to $60, yearly ; has been of- 
fered $100 per tree for the trees; they are constant 
bearers. 

There is a tree of this variety on Judge Howell’s 
homestead, about seventy years old, which has not 
failed of a good crop for forty years, and has averaged 
about twenty bushels a year for the last twenty vears, 
which have been sold on the tree at the average of 33 
per bushel, or $60 a year. This tree has been’ worth, 
or produced about $3,750 worth of Pears, in the New- 
York market. 

Judge Taylor has three large trees of this splendid 
pear, of about the same age; yield in 1854, eleven 
barrels ; sold for $137. 

T. Chapin has a young orchard of this variety, of 
about 400 trees, some eight years from planting; he 
sold thirty barrels in New-York in the fall of 1853, for 
$15 a barrel—$450. In 1854, his crop amounted to 
fifty barrels, which he sold in New-York for from $18 
to $22 a barrel; average, $20, eqnal to $1000. 

This year he lost a portion of his crop by the pears 
dropping, caused by planting corn in his orchard close 
to his trees, and which was a very heavy crop. All 
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the White Doyenne trees about Canandaigua produce 
in about the same proportion. 

Soil deep, dark clay vegetable mould, sub-soil clay ; 
trees sound and healthy. 

Now, it may not be safe to say that such profits as 
these are to be expected in all instances; yet as these 
were not accompanied with any unusual care or skill, 
it may net be unreasonable to expect results not much 
inferior, provided all the increased experience and 
skill of the present time is brought to bear upon the 
business. If $25 a year is an average preduct of a 
single pear tree, (of which we could furnish a multi- 
tude of cases, besides the preceding,) one hundred 
trees to the acre would furnish an annual yield of 
$2500. The demand for fruit is at present increasing 
more rapidly than bearing trees; prices ef the best 
pears have at least doubled within a few years; the 
finest winter varieties now sell readily in the large 
cities at one to three dollars per dozen; and the result 
of their sale and consequent introduction to notice, is 
to make them better known and more sought after. 

The present appearances are, that it will yet be a 
long time before the market will be overstocked with 
them, and that prices will rather advance than recede. 
But those who would make their cultivation profitable 
must not expect that planting out trees simply, will 
answer the purpose—skill, knowledge and attention, 
must be brought into requisition. But while neglect 
will certainly end in failure, there is probably no busi- 
ness where well-directed intelligence promises more 
certain and more ample profits than the extensive cul- 
ture of the finest fruits for market. 

—<>>—— 


Soil Analysis: 


OR THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE COMPOSITION OF 
PLANTS AND THE SOIL IN WHICH THEY GROW 

It is now pretty generally suspected by working 
farmers, and universally acknowledged by the highest 
authorities in scientific agriculture, that the practical 
value of analyses of the soil have been altogether 
over-estimated. We have given to our readers the 
testimony of several of our own scientific men upon 
this subject, as helps to a more correct state of public 
opinion in regard to it; and we have now the opportu- 
nity of confirming that testimony by that of a British 
chemist, the author of a series of papers on the Chem- 
istry of Agriculture, in the North British Agricultu- 
rist, in a recent issue of which paper we find the fol- 
lowing language :— 

‘To analyse a soil, and determine from the results 
the degree of its fertility and its adaptation to partic- 
ular crops, was one of the first problems placed before 
the agricultural chemist, and from its solution the 
greatest advantages to agriculture were anticipated. 
As yet these expectations have not been realized, nor 
can this be considered as a matter of surprise. The 
progress of our knowledge, in place of simplifying, has 
complicated the question, and has shown that the fer- 
tility and infertility of a soil is dependent upon a ra- 
riety of circumstances, of which its chemical composi- 
tion is only one. Instances exist in which the barren- 
ness of a suil can be distinctly traced to the deficiency 
of some one or.other of the necessary elements of 
plant-life; but in other cases, a barren and a fertile 
soil may present an almost perfect similarity in com- 
position, and contain all the elements required by 
plants in proportions known to be amply sufficiest for 
their healthy growth The difficulty of explaining 
these facts hns been increased, just in proportion as 
soil-anatyses have become more mmute, for their ten- 
dency bas been to show that the instances, in which 
infertility is due to the absence of any of the essential 
constituents of the plants, are comparatively rare, and 
that quantities which we are apt to overlook as totally 
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unimportant, may be amply sufficient for all that is 
required. One-tenth of a per cent. of potash, soda, or 
phosphoric acid, may appear a quantity so small that 
the chemist might be justified in neglecting it, and yet 
a soil containing these quantities is capable of afford- 
ing an abundant supply of these elements to many 
generations of plants ; and notwithstanding this, there 
are soils cortaining a much larger quantity of these 
substances, which if not absolutely barren, are only 
capable of supporting a very scanty vegetation. These 
facts have rendered it obvious that it is not merely the 
presence, but the accessibility, so to speak, of the con- 
stituents of a soil that must be determined ; and when 
the chemist, in addition to the exact proportions of 
these minute quantities, is required to ascertain the 
various forms of combination in which they exist, it is 
natural that he should show little disposition to enter 
upon a branch of investigation of such complexity, 
and which in the present state of our knowledge is 
likely to give only negative results. 

‘The difficulties of this investigation have been so 
fully recognized by Liesia, that he has pronounced it 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory knowledge of the 
composition of the soil, and its suitableness for partic- 
ular crops, by analysis alone.” 

As a preferable means of determining the prominent 
characteristics of a soil, Liebig has suggested the ex- 
amination of the ash of the plants which naturally 
grow upon it. Plants, so far as their mineral constitu- 
ents are concerned, may be divided into three princi- 
pal classes, viz.: potash, lime and silica plants, char- 
acterized by the abundance of these particular ele- 
ments in their ash; and the basis of Liebig’s sugges- 
tion seems to be this: that, if any soil is found natu- 
rally to maintain a growth of plants of any one of 


these classes, it may be considered as capable of af- 
fording abundance of its characteristic ingredient, and 
consequently as well adapted for the support of ail 
similar plants. 

That there is some ingenuity and plausibility in this 
suggestion, may not be denied. The first settlers of 
our Western States acted upon a somewhat similar 
theory in the selection of their lands, taking it for 
granted that in the vegetation which they found upon 
the soil, nature had afforded a means of determining 
its fertility and some of its special adaptations. But 
that it cannot be relied on as a certain means of deter- 
mining the main chemical constituents of a soil is evi- 
dent from this,—that there are plants which grow 
upon a soil, not because it contains abundance of those 
elements which it requires, but for the very opposite 
reason. Thus some plants which require much lime, 
or are lime plants, will not grow or thrive upon calca- 
reous soils, because their special power of absorbing 
lime or their avidity for it, causes them to take up 
more of it than their healthy existence requires, or 
enough of it to be poisonous and fatal. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be this 
—that chemical science cannot, for the present at 
least, afford to practical tillers of the soil any assis- 
tance of much value, either by analysis of soils, or by 
the recommendation of special manures based upon 
such analysis. Happily past exp@rience and new ex- 
periments are capable of doing them much more ser- 
vice in enabling them to determine the specific re- 
quirements of crops, or those fertilizers which act most 
beneficially on particular crops. In this way the va- 
lue and special utility of plaster for clover, bone-dust 
and superphosphate of lime for turnips, ammoniacal 
substances for wheat, &c., have been determined. And 
by such experiments as our State Ag. Society is en- 
couraging by the offering of premiums, we may hope 
for more light upon a subject which chemistry seems 
at present unable to illuminate. 

At a time when so much is said about soil analysis, 
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defects of soils, mineral manures, &c., we are apt to 
forget that the grand sources of the food of plants, 
from which they derive their chief nutriment and sup- 


port, are decayed vegetable and mineral matters. Our 
main study should be to obtain as largely as possible, 
carbonaceous matters from swamps, decayed straw, &c., 
and to mix these with ouranimal manures. These are 
the principal requirements of all soils ; and for partic- 
ular crops experience has as yet done more than sci- 
ence, in determining the best special applications. 
— 


Cheap Ice Houses. 





Messrs. Eprrors—Will you inform me through the 
Co. Gent., of the most approved manner and material 
of building ice houses, and also the smallest dimensions 
(or no. of loads) that it can be kept in through the 
summer for asmall family? E.H. Beprodrp. Glen- 
ham, May \7th. ; 

The cheapest small ice house is either one within 
another building, or else dug into the ground, provided 
a gravelly hill-side can be found for the latter. If 
made of rough boards, one may also be constructed at 
moderate cost, wholly above ground. 

If room can be had within some out-building, all 
that is necessary is to make double board partitions 
for surrounding the ice, with the space filled with shav- 
ings, tan, or saw-dust. If shavings or tan are used, the 
space should be one foot in thickness ; eight inches will 
do for saw-dust. The bottom should also consist of a 
similar thickness of the same material, covered with 
boards. These bottom boards, if laid loosely down, 
will admit of necessary drainage between them; if 
tight, holes should be bored through them for this pur- 
pose. It is essential to successful keeping, that all the 
water running down from the melting ice, should have 
a ready drainage; at the same time care is needed 
that the air be not admitted from below. There should 
be a covering at the top, similar to that at, the sides, 
so that the ice may be perfectly enclosed from exterior 
warmth. If the building is a separate one, the space 
just below the roof must be sufficiently ventilated to al- 
low the escape of damp or heated air next to the sun’s 
rays. 

An underground ice house, or one above ground ;e- 
quires essentially the same construction, the leading 
requisites for success being, 1. A non-conducting sub- 
stance (as shavings, chopped straw, or saw-dust) of 
about a foot in thickness on every side of of the space 
where the ice is deposited. 2. Ready drainage. 3. 
Exclusion of air from entering below, its tendency to 
rise, if warm, being great. 4. Ventilation of the gar- 
ret or space next the roof. 

Shavings are by many preferred to saw-dust, as the 
latter is apt to become wet through the sides, ferment 
and heat, and decay. 

In filling, the colder the ice the better, and the 
square blocks as they are closely laid up, should have 
all their interstices filled with saw-dust, and a space 
left of a few inches around most the sides, similarly 
filled. The top should be covered with a foot.or more 
of saw-dust. In taking out the ice, the place must be 
entered from the top, as the warm air admitted, does 


| not descend; while an entrance below would freely 


admit warm, ascending air. If made within another 
building, there is no difficulty in haying an opening at 
the top for withdrawing the ice; a door may be made 
at the side to be used afterwards as the deposites are 
lowered. If in a separate building, the entrance can 
be at the side only, in which case two doors are most 
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convenient, one above the other. These doors should 
be double, with a space of confined air, which space 
should be filled with straw or shavings, except when 
the doors are in daily use. 

Seven or eight feet square is the smallest size that 
should be adopted, when a good supply through sum- 
mer is desired. A strict attention to all the leading 
requisites for success, in construction and management, 
will secure better preserv tion with a space eight feet 
square, than one twice this size and badly managed. 

A very cheap mode of keeping ice, is to make a 
strong plank box, eight or ten feet square, placed 
within a building, or in a shaded place, cover the bot- 
tom a foot with saw-dust, and then build up the ice in 
a solid mass, leaving a space all around of a foot be- 
tween the ice and box. Then fill this with saw-dust, 
and cover with a foot of the same, leaving the top for 
entrance. By this arrangement, a single wall only is 
needed. - 





— 





—>— 
The Game Fowl. 


The Game Cock has long been held in high estima- 
tion for its neat and elegant form, its brilliant and 
beautiful plumage, “its graceful and majestic car- 
riage, and its bold, proud, courageous bearing.” Some 
writers esteem it an intermediate link between the wild 
fowls of the East and the ordinary barn-yard fowl. 
The bird seems to occupy such a place in size, 2nd some- 
what in form, but far excels both in courage, spirit 
and endurance. 

Cock-fighting was fashionable in Greece five hun- 
dred years before the christian era ; and from that time 
to the present the game fowl has received much care 
and attention from the “ fancy.” 

Most of the ancestors of our game birds came from 
Great Britain, white a few have been brought from 
France, Spain, Germany, Mexico, and the East In- 


dies. 

If fowls were bred only for beauty of form, bright 
and gaudy colors, undaunted courage, or the power 
of great endurance, the fancier or the smateur might 
well be satisfied with almost any of the game family ; 
and this family isa very numerous one. But as many 
of these distinctions depend almost entirely upon color, 
the desc-iption of one will answer for nearly all. 

The English Poultry Book sums up the characteris- 
tics of the game fowl as fellows: ‘* The head of the 
cock should be thin and long, like that of a greyhound ; 
face bright red ; beak massy at the root, strong and 
curved ; eyes large and sparkling; neck long and full; 
breast broad and well developed ; back short, and flat 
between the shoulders; body tapering towards the tail; 
wings inclined to expand and cover the thighs, some- 
what after the manner of a bantam; thighs short and 
muscular ; shank or beam of the leg powerful, and long 
in proportion to the thigh; legs well forward, with a 
clean flat foot and strong claws. When placed on his 
breast on the palm of the hand he should be evenly 
balanced. In condition he should exhibit closeness 
and hardness of feather, while his carriage is erect, 
evincing boldness and self-confidence.’ Baily adds, 
“ His comb is single, bright red and upright.” ‘The 
spur should be low on the leg.” 

The hen should possess the same points as the cock, 
allowing for difference of sex. The figure should be 
neat and her motions quick, showing great activity. 

Some English authors enumerate over thirty sub- 
varieties of the game fowl. The principal strains bred 
in this country are the following: Black-Breasted 
Reds, Brown-Breasted Reds or Gingers, Duckwings, 
Blacks, Piles, Blues or Greys, Hen-cocks or Hennies, 
Whites, and Sumatras. 

The name black breasted reds indicates the color of 
the cock of this sub-variety. They are again divided 
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Tue GamME Cocx—|[ This engraving is copied from Martin’s 
work. but can hardly be considered a good representation of 

a well-bred game cock.} 
into five strains or clans—as those with white legs, 
which distinguishes the Earl Derby breed; a second 
with yellow legs; a third with olive legs ; a fourth with 
blue legs ; and a fifth with dark legs. 

The true Derby cock is more highly prized in Eng- 
land than any other game fowl. This bird has a bright 
red face; orange red hackle and saddle; dark brown- 
red back; intense black breast and thighs; smaller 
wing-coverts and point of wing maroon; greater wing- 
coverts tipped with steel-blue, making a bar across the 
wing ; wing quills bay, with the exception of one or 
two of the outer which are tipped with white; tail 
full, carried high, and iridescent-black. ‘ Beak, legs, 
and feet white.” 

The hen has the upper mandible dusky at the base; 
comb, face, and small wattle deep red; around the eye 
and the throat chestnut-brown, stem of hackle-feathers 
light buff, while the webb is a dull brown, laced with 
black, * breast shaded with roan and fawn color ;” bel- 
ly and thighs ash co‘or ; back and wing-coverts a thrush 
color; wing quills and expanded vertical tail, black ; 
while the legs, feet, and nails are white. Weight of 
cock about five and a half pounds; of hen one pound 
less. 

The other black-breasted reds differ from the Derby 
only in the colors of their eyes, beaks, legs, and feet. 
Each strain of birds has its beak, legs, and feet of the 
saine color. 

In this country we have a loose custom of calling all 
black-breasted red birds Dorby fowls, but none but the 
white-legged is entitled to this name, any more than a 
yellow shanked dungbill can be called a Dorking. Some 
persons prefer the yellow or the olive legged to the 
white, and they sre undoubtedly just as good birds in 
every respect, and to our taste quite as handsome. 

The brown-breasted reds or gingers. All of these 
have brown breasts, except a few that are streaked, 
while al! have red hackles and back, and black tail. 
Some are bearded, called ‘“ muffs,” while a few have 
light crests on the back part of the head, and are term- 
ed ‘‘tasselled.” “ The bens are a dark brown or a rusty 
black, with a little yellow on the hack!e, back, and wing- 
coverts. 

The duckwings are distinguished by a greenish pur- 
ple band across the wings, similar to the brown duck. 
They are greatly admired. They are of almost every 
shade of color. 

But few English blacks are bred in the United States. 
A majority of them have a yellow or buff colored bar 
on the wing-coverts, and are frequently called brassy- 
winged blacks 
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The piles have white as one of their component colors, 
as red and white, yellow and white, black and white, 
or a mixture of two or more colors with white. A few 
are hen-tailed. 

“ The blues and grays have a dull slate breast, with 
straw-colored hackle and saddle-feathers.” The hens 
should be wholly blue. 

The hen-cocks or hennies are brown or speckled, and 
are readily distinguished by the absence of sickle 
feathers in the tail, being “hen-tailed.” They are 
also almost destitute of neck and rump hackles, which 
gives them a gaunt figure. Most of the ancestors of 
our henny game fowls came from Mexico, and are 
named after that country. The Mexican strain are 
usuaily denominated pheasant colored, with an occa- 
sional change in plumage from a light yellow to a dark 
brown. 

White game fowls are difficult to breed, as they are 
apt tothrow colored feathers, of red, buff, or black, 
which changes them to piles. 

The gaines called Sumatra have been quite recently 
introduced into this country from the East Indies. It 
is possible that the Poultry Book includes this bird un- 
der the name of “ Indian,’ but we think not. Many 
of these birds are entirely black, though some have red 
hackles, and a few are specked with white. Some 
writers, apparently anxious to multiply varieties, have 
proposed, with doubtful propriety, to divide these birds 
into classes according to a real or fancied difference in 
color and form, as the Sumatra game, the Sumatra 
Ebon, and the Sumatra Pheasant. The cock has a 
small pea comb; small wattles; a very full neck- 
hackle ; full, flowing, and almost horizontal tail, with 
rather long dark colored shanks. 

Our climate, in the latitude of Albany, is most too 
severe for these birds; they are also rather difficult to 
raise ; and after all are only game “‘ with the natural 
heel,” at least they have often failed when pitted with 
a bird with gaffs. To those who breed only for fancy 
it matters little whether the bird is ‘‘ game” or not, 
so long as his form is well-proportioned and his car- 
riage easy and graceful, qualities which this bird pos- 
‘sesses in a fair degree, though in these respects we 
considet the Black-breasted Reds his superiors. 

Game hens of all the different varieties are only fair 
as layers, while they are close sitters, and the most 
vigilant and watchful as mothers. 

None of the games will bear confinement in a small 
yard as well as the Black Spanish, or the Shanghae; the 
most of them are hardy and easily raised; and all of 
them have fine-grained, tender and very savory flesh, 
making them superior to all other fowls for table use, 
the true English Pheasant alone excepted. 


— 


Sweet German Turnip. 


My communication in Co. Gent., p. 333, respecting 
this incomparable late keeping turnip, has brought 
me numerous and unexpected®&pplications for the seed, 
with inquiries as to my method of cultivation, price of 
seed, &c. I will answer them by saying that my sup- 
ply of seed is so near exhausted, that I can spare no 
more at present ; but as I have a large quantity of the 





turnips ‘‘ set out,” I shall be able to furnish seed as 


soon as the present crop ripens. To those Who have 
inquired the price, I would say, that for $1, I will send 
a pound of it by express or any other conveyance re- 
quested, or an ounce by mail, post paid, for 6 postage 
stamps, or 18 cts. 


Several correspondents have inquired my method of 
cultivating for a field crop. Last year {I raised the 
beat I have ever seen, and of course would recommend 
others to cultivate in the same manner, which was as 
follows: I selected a piece of land that was planted 





with potatoes the year before, and highly manured 
with barnyard manure—soil a gravelly loam—plow- 
ed abbut the Ist of June, and sowed in drills, far 
enough apart for the cultivator to pass between 
them ; at the sécond hoeing thinned to 14 inches. I 
used no fertilizer, excepting a light top-dressing of 
plaster when they first came up. About the Ist of 
Noy. I harvested as beautiful a lot turnips as I ever 
saw. I have specimensof them now (June 6th) that are, 
as sound and fresh as when harvested. By «cctual 
measurement, they yielded at the rate of 900 bushels 
per acre. I would advise not to thin them until the 
plants have attained a considerable size, else the cut 
worm may “ leave but a remnant behind.” Those who 
received the seed will confer a favor by “ reporting” 
their success in raising them, as I am not yet decided 
as to the best time of sowing, but think they do best 
if sown from the lst to the 15th of June. Epwarp L. 
Coy. West Hebron, Wash Co. N. Y 
ee 


Culture of Colza and Rape. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son--Seeing an article in the 
Country Gentleman of May 8th, referring to Colza and 
Rape culture, and having had some experience my- 
eelf in the cultivation of this plant, both in Prussia 
(my native country) and in America, I send you a few 
lines of my experience on the subject. 


Wishing to see if this plant could be successfully 
cultivated in this country, I sent to Europe, and ob- 


tained some seed of the kind most in use there. This 
was four years ago. Since that time I have raiseda 
few bushels of seed each year, and believe it can be 
cultivated in this country with as much success as in 
any other. The soil should be prepared about the 
same as for wheat; the seed sown the latter part of 
August, and the yield is about the same number of 
bushels per acre as wheat. It stands the winter well, 
and is no more injurious to the soil than any other 
crop of winter grain. 

I have had oil made from the seed twice. At one 
time I got three gallons of oil to the bushel of seed ; at 
another time two and a half gallons. When I got the 
three gallons there was a workman in tae will who 
was acquainted with rape oil manufrcturirg in Europe. 
When 1 got the two and a half gaviene, there was none 
in the mill who knew any thing 20-4 its manufacture. 
This I believed to be the reusor.v.by i did not get the 
same quantity of oil per busts ut the two different 
makings. 

It is unnecessary for me to seuk of the superior 
qualities of this oil, as you Lee, spken of it in your 
paper. I readily got one do)iay urd twenty-five cents 
per gal. for all I had to sell. Jt is my ivtention to 
build a mill to manufacture this oil, 60 soon as there “s 
a prospect of my getting a sufacient ounn‘ity of see” 
to warrant me in so doing, as I atm faliy o 7 sites? 
that it will be a profitable investment botu v “uy sec 
and those who should raise the seed. J roesi i.e @ 
ral different kinds of the colza seed {rem .bs /7 ceut 
Office last year. Ihave planted them irsv.t +, ay 
as to test the merits of each particular bad, { a7, vil! 
report the result to the Patent Office. 

From present appearances there is ona kind which 
will yield much more than any of the otuers. If (here 
should be any person who would wish further particu- 
lars on this subject, I would be pleased to inform them, 
or if they should wish seed I could supply them 
CuristtaAN Meyers. Near Bridgton, Cumberland 
Ce., N.J. 

Tue Curcotio.—A reward of $500 was offered by 
the Kentucky Horticultural Society at its meeting in 
Louisville, last week, to the discoverer of a certain and 
effectual remedy against the curculio. Said remedy 
not to be so costly or troublesome as to prevent gene- 
ral application. 
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Woodruff’s New Self-Acting Gate. 





Mr. Woodruff sometime since obtained a patent for an improvement in farm and ornamental gates, and a full- 
sized working gate was on exhibition at tho late fair of the American Institute, at the Crystal palace, New- 
York. Those who witnessed the operation of that gate expressed themselves highly pleased with its operation ; 
but experience has demonstrated that self-acting swing-gates are objectionable, frum their liability to damage 
by heavy gusts of wind and gales. To remedy this and other defects Mr. W. has invented the gate represented 
by the annexed engravings, and has made an application for a patent through FowLer ano Wetts’ Patent 
Agency, of 308 Broadway, New-York city. This gate does not swing horizontally, but is composed of two sepa- 
raie parts, one being attached to each post by two hinges operating vertically. 









































The gate is so jointed as to close up something after the mannéfof a lady’s fan, yet in a very firm and sub- 
stantial manner. As each half of the gate is but four or five feetfong, it can easily be made strong and durable. 
This gate is balanced upon its hinges by counter weights beyond the posts, and is operated by the wheels of 
the carriage or runners of a sleigh, which moves the rod over which it passes. This rod operates the side-bars 
or chains, which are attached to the cranks outside the posts, and which move the gate as desired, opening it on 
approach and closing it on leaving. 

We are informed that the inventor is prepared to deliver the gate represented in the engravings, boxed for 
shipment, with directions for putting it up, so plain that any ordinary mechanic can understand them—with- 
out the main posts, which can be constructed to suit the taste of the applicant —for $35, which is less than it 
could be manufactured without the labor-saving apnliances possessed by him 
Any orders may be addressed to FowLer anp WELLS, or to the inventor, at Elizabeth City, N. J 
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Steam Boilers. 





A Minesota correspondent inquires, ‘‘ What is the 
best kind of steamer for steaming food for cattle, and 
where is it to be had—or is there any simple and effi- 
cient method to answer the purpose, at a small ex- 
pense, and which I could get up here, without incur- 
ring the great expense of carriage from the East ?”’ 





The best boiler of the kind sold here, that we are 
acquainted with, is Mott’s Agricultural Furnace, which 
is simply a large kettle, surrounded by a cast iron 
case, so as to leave a space of only an inch or two be- 
tween the case and boiler, through which the flame 
passes, and is thus spread out into a broad sheet, in 
contact with every part of the boiler. A small stove 
is cast a3 a part of the whole, immediately beneath, 
and a very small quantity of fuel is sufficient to heat 
and boil a large volume of water. To convert this in- 
to a steaming apparatus, place a barrel or tub upon 
this boiler, a little less in diameter than the boiler, so 
as to set within it about an inch or so, and having 





holes bored through the bottom to allow, the steam to | 


pass up into it. The small gutter round the bottom 
formed by setting this barrel within the boiler, is filled 
with the meal used as food, and is thus rendered near- 
ly steam-tight. The cover may be a tightly-fitting 
lid; or, if roots are steamed, a layer of meal on the 
top will keep in the steam. ; 

A cheap and good boiler may be made of two inch 
plank, made into a box, halved together at the corners, 
and secured by nailing on sheet-iron braces. This box 
should be of such a size that a single sheet of large 
sheet-iron may form the bottom, by projecting two in- 
ches on each side, so as to be bent up and nailed 
against the sides of the box. This is set on brick-work, 
forming a place for the fire beneath; the fire striking 
against the sheet-iron only, and the flue far enough off 
to secure the wooden part of the box from burning. 
A board, fitting the inside of the box horizontally, has 
cleats nailed across the under side, so as to keep it 
about three inches above the sheet-iron bottom; and 
these cleats are hollowed up in the middle, so as to rest 

















only on their ends. The board has several holes bored 
through for the passage of the steam. About three 
inches of water are poured into the box, the roots or 
other substance are then placed upon the board, till 
filled ; the tight lid is buttoned down, and heat applied 
beneath till the steaming is completed. A box of 
greater length may be used, the sheet-iron covering 
only a part of the bottom, provided sufficient care is 
taken to make it tight where joining the wooden por- 
tions of the bottom, the iron part only, as a matter of 
course, being over fire-place. Or, two sheets of iron 
may be joined together by lapping like the joints of 
stove-pipe, and the box thus made double the capacity. 
The fire-place will economize the fuel in the best man- 
ner, if built so that a thin sheet of flame will pass be- 
neath the whole bottom, like that in Mott’s furnace. 

A steamer was described many years ago in one of 
the earlier volumes of the Cultivator, which possesses 
several important advantages on account of the ease 
with which its contents are transferred from one place 
to another. It is represented in the above figure, 
where the box on the left is the boiler set on the brick 
fire-place as already described, but with the flue placed 
at one side, so that a door may open at the end. The 
right hand box is placed on small wheels or rollers, 
which run on horizontal rails, running into the boiler, 
where it is enclosed by the tight door. This box (with 
holes bored in its bottom,) is run along the rails under 
the bin of roots, and is quickly filled through a trap 
door. It is then run into the boiler, the door closed, 
and heat applied. The three inches of water is quickly 
made to boil, and the steaming process goes on rapidly. 
When completed, the box with its cooked contents, is 
run out (by hooking into a ring) on the rails, and an 
iron pin withdrawn which opens its bottom downwards, 


| and discharges its contents into another box placed be- 


neath, and standing beside the feeding trough. If the 
rails are of some length, several such boxes may be 
filled successively, and allowed to cool. No safety- 
yalve is required, as a sufficient quantity of waste 
steam will escape at the door, even if list is applied 
round its edges to make it tight. If necessary, a stop- 
cock or two may be inserted into the lower part of the 
boiler, to show the amount of water, as in the common 
boilers of a steam engine. The door is set about four 
inches higher than the bottom of the boiler, to allow 
space for water. 

We cannot state from experience the value of this 
apparatus, but if there is no drawback, it must save a 
great amount of labor in handling roots and other food 
for cattle, which, being daily performed, constitutes a 
large item in a year. 

PicKING OFF Potato Biossoms.—The last number 
of the Country Gentleman contains an account of the 
increase of the potato crop, caused by picking off the 
blossom. This may be so in theory, but in practice, in 
an experiment performed under my observation, the 
difference was so small as to be inappreciable. Possi- 
bly in the instance mentioned by Liebig, other causes 
might have operated in producing the result. A sin- 
gle experiment proves almost nothing—it may be ea- 
sily repeated. T. 
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The Cashmere Shawl Goat. 





Ga.tLaTIN, SUMNER County, Tenn., June 5, 1556. 

To the Editors of the Cultivator and Cvuntry Gentleman: 
I have been thinking for some time of calling your 
attention, and that of the numerous readers of your 


widely circulated agricultural journals, to the recent 
importations of the Cashmere SHAWL Goat, an ani- 
mal as remarkable for the extreme fineness of its 
fleece, as for the enormous prices which it at all times 
commands in market. The first and only importations 
to the United States, were made a few years since, from 
Turkey in Asia, by Dr. James B. Davis, of Columbia, 
S.C, who resided for some years in the East, and pro- 
cured them under great difficulties, and at much cost 
and personal hazard. They have been recently intro- 
duced into Tennessee by Messrs. WILLIAMSON, ADAMS 
& Co., an enterprising firm of public-spirited gentle- 
men, at Gallatin, Tenn., and are now on my farm near 
this place. The Company have a charter of incorpo- 
ration granted by the last Legislature of the State, 
which is doing all in its power for the encouragement 
of the farming interests, having in successful operation 
societies under the direct charge of a State Bureau, in 
the three grand divisions of the State, in connection 
with county societies in most of the large and populous 
counties. The fact is Tennessee, so long behind-hand, 
in that public countenance to these interests, is now far 
ahead of most of the older States in the encouragement 
and fostering of associations for the advancement of 
agricultural and mechanical arts. 

Most of your readers are doubtless familiar with 
the history of the Cashmere Goat, and it is scarcely 
necessary to speak of the great intrinsic value of the 
wool over that of any other fleeced animal krown. 
The almost fabulous prices at which the shawls have 
sold is known to almost every one, often approaching 
thousands of dollars each. One of the chief causes of 
its high value is the unperishable nature of the goods 
manufactured from the Cashmere wool—surpassing in 
durability of wear all other articles. The adaptation 
of the animal to our climate has now been fully tested, 
while its hardy and lively nature, its habits and se/f- 
protection from dogs and other enemies, are qualities 
which highly recommend them. They can be raised 
advantageously, and thrive upon weeds, and briars, 
&c, which are rejected by other animals. Not the 
least remarkable is the mauner of gathering the fleece, 
which is pulled instead of being sheared. I have re- 
cently weighed the fleece from one, and it turned out 
three pounds, ten ounces (3 \bs., 10 ozs.) semi-annual- 
ly. The entire yield of the company’s stock has been 
engaged in the city of New-York at $8.50 per Ib., from 
which point it will be sent to Paisley in Scotland, for 
manufacturing into the shawls. I beg leave to enclose 
a sample of my raising. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to 
remark that great credit is due to Dr. Davis, of S. C., 
for the enterprise he exhibited in the introduction of 
the Goat to this country. He was at the time in the 
employ of the Turkish Government at a salary of 
$15,000, engaged in experiments upon the growing of 
cotton in the Sultan’s dominions. He went out upon 
the recommendation of President Polk, to whom ap- 
plication was made by the Turkish Government, for 
the services of some competent Southern gentleman, 
familiar with the cotton culture. While there be de- 
termined to procure the Goat from its native wilds. 
The story of the journey would be too tedious for my 
brief letter, and I will merely add that with an expen- 
sive outfit at Constantinople, a perilous journey of 
months. and the loss of many men and camels, he suc- 
ceeced in capturing and carrying off eleven of the fa- 
mous animals whose fleeces in the shape of shawls are 


’ so highly prized and coveted by the ladies of all civil- 


ized nations, and for which prices almost startling 





the British Museum, attracting great attention, an ac- 
count of which may be found in the files of the London 
Times, of that date. They were, also, afterwards ex- 
hibited at Paris. 

I enclose, also, to you the following extract of a Re- 
port made to the New-York Agricultural Society, by a 
committee of scientific gentlemen, December 1, 1854: 


The undersigned cannot avoid the conclusion that, in 
the animals imported by Dr. J. B. Davis, and whose 
descendants have been the subject of this examina- 
tion, we have the first known specimens of that valua- 
ble race of animals from whose hairy fleeces the cele- 
brated shawls are manufactured—the shawls known in 
commerce by the inappropriate name of ‘ Real Camel’s 
Hair.’ 

The introduction of this variety promises to be of 
more value to the agriculture of the United States 
than that of almost any other domestic animal. 

JAMES RENWICK. 
Jas. R Cuitton. 
Wo. HE: ior. 

After a careful examination of the whole subject, [ 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the introduction of the 
animal will constitute an era in manufacturing which 
cannot fail to result in great profits to those engaged 
in it. There has not been a single instance up to this 
date, where the Cashmere Shawl Goat has brought at 
sale less than $1000 each. RicnHarp ALLEN. 

—p— 


Annual Crops of Wheat from one Field. 





Messts. Epirors—A statement to the following ef- 
fect has been recently made in a Western State by a 
farmer recently from your State. Two farmers in the 
neighborhood of Cayuga lake had each a bed of plas- 
ter upon his farm. Desirous of ascertaining the effects 
of raising a crop of wheat every year from one field, 
while sowing clover and using plaster liberally with 
every crop, each one devoted a field or fenced off a 
patch for this purpose. Wheat was sowed in the month 
of Sept. of each year and clover seed to the extent of 
twelve or fifteen pounds either with the wheat or in 
the following spring, to which plaster was applied in 
very liberal quantities. After eight or nine years of 
such minagement, the crops of both grain and straw 
improving all the while, the statement represented that 
the straw became so luxuriant that it could not be pre- 
vented from falling down or lodging. The person mak- 
ing this statement could not inform us what was next 
tried upon these fields. Our curiosity was considerable 
to ascertain whether the fields had become “too rich” 
for Indian corn as well as wheat, and also whether the 
falling down of the wheat was owing to a want of the 
necessary silicates, or to what other cause. 

Now as those from a far country sometimes iudulge 
in manufacturing large stories, or in stretching real 
facts into surprising dimensions, several of your Wes- 
tern readers would like very much if you or any of your 
correspondents could state the exact history of the ex- 
periments referred to, if any such have indeed ever 
been made. Experiments of this kind, in sufficient 
number to afford astable foundation upon which to rest 
a general law or rule. would certainly be exceedingly 
interesting as well as highly valuable for the new light 
which might thereby be thrown upon the science and 
art with which cultivators of the soil have the nearest 
concern. Even two experiments of this kind would 
possess a good deal of the same kind of interest and 
value. 

If any report of this kind, or of the experiments re- 
ferred to, have ever appeared in your columns, it must 
be wholly unknown to a large proportion of your 
present readers. And if a written and printed state- 
ment of the facts sbould interest hundreds of your pres- 
ent readers as much as the verbal statement interested 
the present applicant for farther information, one or 


have been paid by the wealthy. On his return home | two of your columns would be occupied to good advan- 


Dr. Davis visited London, and exhibited his flock at 


tage. Oss. 
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Sheep Shearing Festival near Brownsville, Pa. 


The public shearing of the flock of pure Merino sheep 
of Gen. Joun S. Gor took place at his residence 4} 
miles east of Brownsville, Penn., in presence of a large 
number of citizens, at which time, and in order to give 
expression of their admiration of his fine pure bred 
stock, a meeting was organized by electing Mr. Wm. 
Dunaway President, Mr. Geo. Crafts Vice President, 
and Dr. W. L. Lafferty Secretary. 


On motion the Chairman appointed the following 
committee to superintend the weighing of the fleeces 
of the different sheep, and also to examine his fine 
Short-Horned cattle, and Suffolk and Essex Swine. 

Report of Committee.—The undersigned having su- 
ew the weighing of the wool do report as 
ollows : 





Weight of fleece—lbs. oz. 





No. 1—French buck,............. 14 12 unwashed. 
cath eee OP Sich cueuae acetate 15 sad 
PO: Bisdcess DF sechcanuceccusy 9 10 washed. 
TW: Gi65.0.5.0 pf Meisels sak omawene 7 4 = 
No. 1—French Ewe, .........+- 14 14 unwashed. 
ck BOS Me oo ak cecaettue ee 10 4 washed, 
ING. Ds scess Wo inccdu eceesee 9 10 “ 
“ 
“ 
“cc 
Me 7 “cc 
ff 1 és 
bas 2000 a vad 
| a pret ey eee 5 7 66 
No. I—Spanish Buck’s Fleece,... 7 2 - 
St Seag * perebtr pee ray 611 « 
ay do eeeeee ee eereees 6 6 “ 
BG cscs s WE wi nbeabrenesesns oy; « 
Spanish Ewes—Fleeces Washed. 
lis. oz. bs. oz 
i ne ree een ee 5 
a eee bee nesdined S -3P RF even dicnsnens ten 5 
SUE, caksubasivebiiens 6.OR EE sbsexsiseenemens 5 14 
Deh © sisdsnanivaiewiin 4 Enact cde annawad 4 12 
PRT 6 ds. ncens bcawesen ae. ae 5 8 
DIL sc dectivenssedets EE (et etpeeene 4 14 
POM. Ty caweu ees Wiesduew 6 PO hiss Hs two shasiegy 5 14 
Jacos Woo ;r, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Wm. Cotvin, sas ocd 
J. B. Patterson, “ - « Cc 
Wm». HALtt, “ . — 


JOHN PostLEWAITE, Burlington, Iowa. ) 


The committee then proceeded to examine his fine 
Short-horned eattle, Suffolk and Essex swine, after 
which the following resolutions were read and adopted : 

Resolved, that Gen. Joun S. Gok is entitled to the 
thanks of the community for his industry and perseve- 
rence in procuring, by a great outlay of means in the 
purchase, and breedifig of the very valuable assort- 
ment of pure bred stock now to be seen on his farm, all 
of which are unsurpassed in western Pennsylvania. 

Resolved that a copy of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be sent to the editors of the different agricultural 
Journals and also to the different newspapers of this 
county. Wm. Dunaway, Pres’t. 

W. L. Larrerry, Sec’y. 

—_>—— 


The Garget—A Cure. 





One of our best cows has just recovered from a se- 
vere attack of the garget. For two days we tried cold 
water washing, but it proved of no benefit. We also 
fed her garget root, without any benefit from that. We 
then tried washing the udder with very strong soap suds, 


warm as I could bear my hand in it; two applications 
perfected an entire cure, and in a few days she return- 
ed to her full flow of milk. M.F. Root, N. Y. 





* Nos. 7 and 8, twin lambs, 10} months old. 
t Nos.9and10, “ * 6 “ “ 





iti ded ~~ - 


Spanish Merino Sheep. 


Messrs. Epirors—You frequently give us descrip- 
tions of celebrated animals. I will give you a de- 
scription of a few Spanish Merino sheep I bought last 
February of Jutius Stickney of Shoreham, Addison 
Co., Vt., which were bred by him. One buck, one year 
old last April, one ewe, 3 years last April, and 6 two 
years last April, which ewes all have lambs. 

They were shorn June 8tb, unwashed, but the wool 
was very clean, as their fold was kept well littered with 
clean straw. 





lbs. oz bs 
Toke BasORy, 6's ansccdccccdons SRD ection Carcass 84 
Ewes, 3 year old, No. I,....... ff. = e 86 
“F 23 Os ay feet si 75 
“ ee hl Saeyie 2 eee 7 78 
” “ Ts Ceicems te. TF whites A 69 
$6 = ah Pe Ce Be icvess “ 76 
“6 6s ee OTD assess - $1 
“ be Mei Fis ceavin Sf Te sid 67 


If the ewes had not had lambs, I am of the opinion 
they would have averaged at least each one |b. more 
wool. All wodl growers are well aware that ewes af- 
ter lambing, become feverish, and lose more or less 
wool. No. 1, the 3 years old, must have lost at least 
two pounds of her wool. Mr. Stickney sheared a year- 
ling ewe at the late sheep show held at Penn-Y an— 
carcass 52 Ibe, and fleece 10 Ibs. 120z. O. F. Mar- 
SsHAL. Wheeler, N, Y., June 19th. 


—-_——_ 


Sheep-Shearing at Middlebury, Vt. 





Mr. A. L. Bingham’s annual Sheep-Shearing came 
off at Middlebury, Vt., on the 17th and 18th of June, 
en the grounds of the Addison Co. Ag. Society. We 
copy from the Middlebury Register: 

Eight vigorous young men plied the shears, while 
from time to time a Band from Rutland under the 
leadership of Mr. Farr discoursed some very good mu- 
sic. Awong the shearers, B, F. Bingham, J. H. Can- 
field and Monroe Peck, seemed prominent in the ra- 
pidity and dexterity of their operations. The number 
of sheep sheared was 38 French Merino Ewes: the 
average weight of body about 76} pounds and of fleece 
17% pounds; nine French Merino Bucks whose ave- 
rage weight of body was 944 pounds and of fleece 19} 
pounds; and 15 half-blood French and Spanish Ewes 
raised by T. B. Hawley of Cornwall, whore average 
weight of body was about 56 pounds and of fleece 134 
Ibs. All the sheep shorn were yearlings, and appeared 
in excellent order. We think the facte show that Mr. 
Bingham is entitled to a foremost position among the 
Agriculturists who have devoted themselves to this 
particular interest, and wish him abundant success, 

On Wednesday, in connection with Bingham’s Sheep 
Shearing, was a very fine exhibition of Horses, brought 
in from various parts, on invitation and offers of libe- 
ral premiums. In the morning the crowd came in 
from all quarters very much as at an old fashioned 
Commencement, and had the day held fair through- 
out, there is no doubt the collection of people and of 
horses would have been much larger than it was. Pre- 
miums had been offered for speed alone, and also for 
all points necessary to make the best horse. The lat- 
ter were distributed to Gustavus A. Austin of Orwell, 
for Hambleton Horse, Henry Turrill of Shoreham, Hen- 
ry Farnsworth of Crown Point, and Isane Williamson 
of Middlebury, the latter for matched horses. 

On the trial of Speed the premiums were awarded 
to Fordyce Nash of Middlebury, Henry Turrill, and 
Ira Wright of Weybridge. The horses taking these 
premiums were all Black Hawks. 

The best time made, was by Mr. Henry Turrill’s 
Black Hawk, which went his mile in three minutes. 





The horses were al! untrained, and the track was heavy 
from the rain which had been falling nearly all day. 
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The Great Sale at Mt. Fordham. 


The sale of Col. L. G. Morris’ high-bred stock came 
off, agreeably to advertisement, at Mount Fordham, 
on the 24th and 25th of June, and drew together the 
largest company we have ever witnessed on any similar 
occasion, including a large number of ladies. The 
forenoon of the first day was spent in the examination 
of the noble herds, including the large number of 
Short Horns not for sale. That having been accom- 
plished, the company partook of a collation, for which 
their morning’s ramble over the premises seemed to 
have given them a relish. 

At about 3 o’clock, Col. J. M. Mituer, the well- 
known master of ceremonies on such occasions, called 
the company to the auctioneer’s stand and commenced 
operations. The Short Horn Bulls were first brought 
to the stand, and twelve of them sold—the other four 
not being promptly bid for, were withdrawn. These, 
however, were all sold the next morning at private 
sale, at good prices—the whole 16 on the catalogue, 
and all but two of them calves and yearlings, aver- 
aging over $332 per head. 

The Devon bulls and bull calves were next brought 
forward, for which the bidding was very ‘spirited, the 
whole (seven) being sold at an average of over $214 
each. The sale was then adjourned to 10 o’clock next 
morning. 

We were unable to be present on the second day, 
but a correspondent says—‘ The second day of Col. 
Morais’ great sale was more animated even than the 
first. The day itself was all that could be desired— 
pleasant and comfortable—and the company in the 
best of spirits—and bidding brisk and competition 
very spirited. The Devon cows were first sold and the 
prices for the Devons were larger than any public sale, 
we think, ever held in this country. The South Down 
sheep sold at very high prices—but they were of re- 
markable excellence, doing great credit to Col. Morris 
as a breeder, as did the Devon stock. The swine also 
brought good prices, and the sale was animated to the 
last.” Every animal on the list, with the exception of 
two Devon cows (not breeding) and a few of the sheep, 
which for a similar reason were reserved for fattening, 
was sold, a complete list, with the purchasers and prices, 
we annex. ‘There has never been,” says our corres- 
pondent from whom we have quoted above, “a sale in 
this county equaling this in prices for the same breed 
of animals. We are glad to announce this testimonial 
of approbation from the intelligent gentlemen who 
were present, of the value of the stock bred by Col. 
Morris at so much expense and with so much skill and 
care. He is entitled to it most richly, and we are 
gratified that in retiring as he now does from breeding 
Devons, South Down Sheep and Swine, he does so 
with a reasonable remuneration for his investment and 
care in breeding.” 

Suort-Horn Butts anp Butt CAtves. 
1. Romeo, 6 yrs. old, imported, bred by Marquis of 








Exeter, Rebur & Kutz. Laneaster, Ohio, ........ #600 
2. Nissequag,* 2 yrs. old, W. B. Hill, Bridgeport, 

EE TIE OTe eT ae ee en ee 225 
3. Suffolk Hero,* yearlmg. George Clark, Spring- 

GT cin tties a Aeeniahendeninnabanndes tations 325 
4. Zouave,* yearling, William Kelley, Rhinebeck, 

Be OG RGU Seas doc one id deme haw tieownesie 300 
5. Baleoni,* yearling, Mr. Van Ingham, N. J., - a 
6. Charlemague,* yearling, Capt. Joseph Hilton, 

NE is ain stip dan bins abso oda 245 
7. Brawith’s Boy,7 yearling, Francis Morris, Throg’s 

Neck, N. ; CPP C Roe HH eee r eee vere seesressees 340 
8. M: irmion,* 9 mos., B. & C. S. Haines, Elizabeth, 

BES ae seid ced ea eleb ek oe'e6-0 one herein see aae oor 500 
9. Jacintha’s Romeo, bred by Morris & Beear, John 

Hunter, Hunter's Island, N. Y..............000e8 400 
10. Chester.* S mos., David Brooks. Avon, N. Y., 300 
ll. Orpheus,t 6 mos., JB. Crippen, Cold Water, 

Race wisn ch casera beachicceienodcatics 675 

* Bred by N. J. Beear. 


t Bred by L G. Morris. 
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12. Belmont,* 4 mos., Amos F. Wood, o_o Co, 
N. Y., 
13. Stanicy, t 4 mos., Benjamin Whitlock, West 


Farms, BY Mths dbie tamed 0 Gas eid d5e0eme be 210 
14. Barringion,* 3 months, Joseph Orvis, Massena, 
N. ¥ 





EE PRC EERE IE Sit BS TOCA A RO 150 

15. King of Algiers,* 2 mos., Robert Gerdon, Paris, 
ER ROME. he ER Et INE eh gel a 400 
16. Bailiff} 1 mo., Joseph Orvis, Massena, N. Y., 110 
$5.315 


Devon Butts AND CALVES. 


1. Frank Quartly, 5 yrs. old. imported, bred by John 
Quartly, Col. B. P. Johnson, Albany............. $350 





2. Wawayanda, yearling, W. B Hill. Bridgeport. Ct., 150 
3. Crusader, yearling, George D. Parrish, Burlington, 
J. Shebevracesessoaseersoreesesesos 105 
4. Prince, ‘yearling, Jacob Buckhart, " Morrisania, 
NS Dh sme 7 taihnd dig edi 150 
5. Somerville, 8 mos., 7 i. Colby, Groton, N. ¥.,... 155 
6. Byron, 7 months, Francis Morris, Throg’s Neck, 
Dic Ey ivdeieedpkesceniseisss be sreeuaees +es0 250 
7. Master’ Birthday, 4 mos., Richard Peters, Atlanta, 
Wiis secs 6605005604 6062 pens ce OO COURT OS ERS 340 
$1500 


Devon Cows AND HEIFERS. 


1. Birthday, 12 yrs., imported, L. H. Colby, Groton, $450 
2. Princess. 9 yrs., imported, Francis Morris, Throg’ ‘ 


nes eae ee ee ceegsce 040 
3. Virtue, 8 yrs. imported. Francis Morris,........ 440 
4. Edith, 8 years, imported, Joseph Hilton, New- 

DOU TBs © tg las Sa bitaians <ccevadesaeer date 300 


Birthday 2d, 3 years.—was set up at $250—(not 
breeding)—was withdrawn by Col. Morris to fat- 
ten—#300 was afierwards offered for her. 

. Princess 2d, 3 yrs., Hon John Wentworth, Chica- 

Rs Fi ia cb 36s s Saeed hae cnss neces aseuke 75 
Birthday 3d, 3 yrs., Francis Morris, Throg’s Neck, 325 

. Princess 3d,2 yrs ,A G. Summer. Columbla,S.C., 250 

. Birthday 4th, 2 yrs., Francis Morris, Throg’s Neck, 350 

. Princess 4th, yearling, John Wentworth, Chicago, 265 

10. Rena, yearling. E D. Hunter, Pelham, N. Y.,... 230 

11. Rachel, 5 mos., B. M. Whitlock, West Farms,... 175 

12° Princess Sih, 6 weeks old, A.G. Summer,........ 150 

13. Rouge, aged cow, Joseph Hilton, New-Seotland, 125 

Fuchsia, 5 yrs.—not Breeding—was withdrawn to 
fatten. 

14. Ruth, 3 yrs , Joseph Hilton, New-Scotland, N. Y., 225 

15. Princess 6th, 4 weeks, Hon. A. B. Conger, Wal- 


Sana On 





sete, i OO OE eee 110 
16. Birthday 5th, 2 weeks, Francis Murris, .......... 150 
$4,160 


Souta Down Rams. 


1, Young York, 4 yrs., imported from Jonas Webb’s 

Flock. Samuel Tiorne, Thornedale, N. Y,...... $400 
2. A Two year old, L. F. Alien, Black Rock....... 25 

Yearlings. sired by Young York. 

3. John Bard, Tarrytown, N. Y.,.....-0e0 beeveses 140 
4. @. ©. Penson, Norwaik, Ct... .ccccccsesseces cooe «6195 
5. 2 Corin’, Jf.. AVany, HM. Vs.cccccceveves cece 125 
Gand 7. Mr. Sheldon, N.J.,,.....-.ceeee paee ee - 220 
S. Gen. Cadwallader, Pniladeiphia, Pa.,.......... «o «©1085 
9. J. B. Crippen, Cold Water, Mich., .....-0.scee0- 90 
10. Wm. Summer, Columbia, 8S. C.,...........- ase 70 
11. W. W. Glenn, Baltimore, Md.,. ........006- in 55 
12. Simeon Orr, Mississippi,..... 00.00 eeeeeeees ove 40 
BS. FF”, FPMIMONE, TOON, Pisce css cece - cteesces 30 
14, 15, 16, 17. L. F. Allen, Black Rock, N. Wreiees oaaa 105 


Ram Lambs. 
18. “* Master Fordham,’ J. C. Taylor, Monmouth Co., 





(egscuseeteetee,. . setetereucs cnn eecccecs 130 

19. Simeon Orr. errr eee eo eee 40 
20. Thomas P. Devereaux, Norfolk, Va.,.... ae mer 35 
21, 22. J.C. Taylor, Moumouth Co, N. J., : 40 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27. Jolin Hunter, W esichester ‘Co.,N. Y., 60 
$1,885 


Souta Down Ewes. 
1—5. Prize Lugar Ewes. imported, S. Thorne, at 


Ea, TI, FOE, PUOs Fs < <sc.60cccccs coerce noes $740 
6. Jonas Webb et imported, J. C. Taylor, Mon- 
OE SR ES BES ee ccs ce Cactus Glancaeeeves ce 140 
7—13. Jonas Webb Ewes, Samuel Thorne, $160, 
ee Re SS ee rere 
14. Jonas Webb Ewe, J.C. Taylor, ..........00-8. 
15, 15. Jonas Webb Ewes, Col. A. G. Summer, £100, 
Pi 55s sndeenvasendeoeekeesensevecseney seen 
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17—21. Jonas Webb Ewes, E. Corning, Jr., at $110 
DU 60ndnsouhnhanen 4ghénediaenetsuiths aoakieds 550 
22, 23. Bred by Col. Morris, J.C. Taylor, at ®105 each, 210 
Dh CU TIN ok, oc. odds csoccousenecoocies 110 
25, 26. Simeon Orr, alin cach diby-aney gn RP ETEE EL ETE 200 
27—37. J C. Taylor—six at $25. and five ai $20 each, 250 
38, 39. Francis Morris, at $20 each, ........0.ee0 eee 40 
Yearling Ewes. 
40, 41. Gen. Cadwallader, Philadelphia, at $55....... 110 
42, 43. Mr Sheldon, Monmouth Co., N. J., at $50,. 100 
44—49. J. B. Crippen, Cold Water, Mich., at $50, . 3u0 
d0—55. S. O. Wilson, Norwalk, Ct., at $50, ......... 300 
56—59. Mr. Sheldon, N. J., at $45, 0. wc. cee eeeeeees 180 
Ewe Lambs. 
60, 61. J. H. Reid, Frederickton, N B., at $40,...... 80 
62—74. Gen. Cadwallader, 2 at $40, 8 at $35, 3 ut $20, 420 
TO FT8. Je GC. TRIE. 1PE.. 0.5 BE Oks 49 000.400%9 c0s000% 75 
78. Thomas P. Devereaux, Norfolk, Va.,........000. 15 
$5,075 
BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
Imported Boars, Master Burke, R. Peters, and Sir 
Robert, -D. B. Haight, «t $35 each, ........... 70 
Young Boars,one to R. Peters and Joseph Hilton at $30 
—Mr. Wilmerding, Istip, L. I1., $45—Simeou Orr 
and Mr. Hunter, at $20—L. F. Allen, $15. ...... 160 
Imported Sows, one to Mr. Furnistone, with 4 pigs, 
#75—one to Mr. Delaney, Va., @860—Mr. Hunter, 
Dia csicccdocenpecieps Pesesgpeseocesenesoveshes 205 
Sows bred by Col. Morris, one to Samuel Thorne, $65. 
Mr. Hunter, $60— Thomas Ellison, $45—Simeon 
Orr, $30—Mr. Johnson, New-York, $25—two to 
Wm. Giles, Yonkers. $20 and $25—L. F. Atlen, 
#20,—1wo to David Pugh, New-Orleans. at $15— 
one (crippled.) Mr. Butterworth, $7.50,—Jacob 
Buckhart, #35,—R. Peters. #50 ...........-0008- 412,50 
Pairs of Pigs. J. G. Holbrook, #27.50—Joseph ae 
$24—A. B. Conger, $22.50—Wm. Giles, $21,. 95 
Three Sucking Pigs, A. B. Conger,.........-. pimeses 37.50 
$980 
Essex Swine. 
Imported Boar ‘ Fisher Hobbs,’’ $27.50, and two sows, 
at $75 and $72.50 to A. B. Conger—one sow to 
John Hunter, $25—ore to J. M. Miller, $25, and 
one to N. J. Becar, G5G,......cccccsccccccccces $280.00 
Pigs, 8 mos old—two to George P. Nelson, Peeks- 
kill, at $25 each—one to John Jay, Bedford, $27.- 
Tye cvcecccencecoceqscdeagqenevsles eC cosccveceee 77.50 
$357.50 
Summary. 
16 Short-Horn Bulls and Bu!] Calves,...........- $5,315 00 
7 Devon Bulls and Bull Calves...........+eeees - 1,500 00 
16 Devon Cows and Heifer Calves, ..........005- 4.16.00 
27 South Down Rams and Ram Lambs........... 1,985.00 
73 South Down Ewes and Ewe Lambs,.......... 5,075 00 
Berkshire Swine,.........cccee coccsececeecs 980 00 
W590 SWiie, 00.00.0600 cocccsves eevcesivssees 357 50 
$19,559.50 
ee) oll 


Culture of the Onion. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—I wish some information 
about the culture of onions. What quality of soil, what 
kind of manure is best adapted to the different varie- 
ties of soils? I have almost every variety of soil. 
When is the best time to plant? How much seed will 
plant an acre? Do you think it a profitable crop? 

I have lime, ashes, muck, stable and barn-yard ma- 
nure. What quantity of each kind of manure, for 
each kind of soil? W.S.0. Greeneville, Tenn. 


A light but rich soil is generally preferred—although 
we have known some of the most successful cultivators 
to adopt a rather stiff soil. A dark colored loam ap- 
pears to be best; heats soonest inspring. The manure 
should be applied in autumn, and fine stable manure 
or well rotted compost is best. Ashes is a good appli- 
cation, and repels insects. It must be of such a char- 
acter as to mix well with the soil, and should be well 
harrowed to break it up fine, before turning under, or 
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the lumps of manure will be very troublesome in hoe- 
ing: The — per acre must depend on circum- 
stances, and its fineness. Of common yard manure, 
not more than six or seven large two-horse loads ean 
be wel! mixed at atime. Double that quantity of com- 
post may be applied. As early as practicable in spring, 
plow seven inches deep, and harrow thoroughly, ard 
sow immediately in drills ]4 inches apart. It is very 
important to have the crop in soon. Hoe on the first 
appearance of young weeds and keep perfectly clean. 
Five or six pounds of seed are required per acre; “sets,” 
are only used for garden and not field crops. Onions 
are quite profitable where there is a good market, and 
pains are taken to secure the requisites for a good crop. 
Seven hundred bushels have been raised per acre—45U 
or 500 are more common with good cultivators. 
— 


Hardy Varieties of Fruits. 





Mesers. Epirors—Being a subscriber of your va- 
luable Cultivator and Country Gentleman for some 
years past, I would like to get some information from 
you on fruit trees, climate, &c, as we have a colder 
and shorter season on the north side of this lake than 
in the state of New-York. I think it is the cause of 
failure of many of the fruit trees that are brought to 
this side from the states, especially the pear and peach 
trees. I would like you to name a few of the most 
suitable apple, pear, peach, and plum trees that would 
suit to plant here in Canada. Many persons here pur- 
chase the most popular kinds and plant them carefully, 
and when they do not come up to their expectation, 
they say, “0, there is no use in getting trees from the 
states to plant in Canada; they don’t suit the climate, 
or else we do not get the kind advertised, or we are 
cheated by the nurserymen.” Our natural fruit grows 
luxuriantly here ; that is, the apple, plum, and cherry 
trees. Of course their quality isnot No. 1. The black 
knot has destroyed nearly all the best plums here. The 
native plum is not touched with it any where that I 
have seen. I have seen many experiments tried to 
cure and keep it away, but none of them seem to answer. 
Wittiam Hovey. Port Hope, C. W. 

Undoubtedly a great advantage would result from 
selecting the most hardy varieties of our best fruits ; 
and by adopting this course in connection with good 
cultivation, we think our friends at Port Hope might 
succeed to their satisfaction. Actual trial is of course 
the best test of sorts; but as some guide, we would re- 
commend our correspondent to examine’ the list pub- 
lished in the 24th number, present volume, of the 
Country Gentleman, of such varieties as have proved 
hardiest at the west. The climate there is quite differ- 
ent from that of Canada in several particulars, more 
especially in its greater and longer continued heat, 
but still there are many points of similarity. 

Among Apples, we would especially recommend Red 
Astrachan, Duchess of Oldenburgh, St. Lawrence, Fa- 
meuse, Yellow Bellflower, Green Sweet, Esopus Spit- 
zenburgh, Golden Russet. Cherries, any of the Dukes 
and Morellos, namely, Mayduke, Early Richmond, 
Belle de Choisy, Belle ar Carnation, Reine, 
Hortense, &c. Of Plums, the Lombard appears the 
hardiest by all odds, after which we would place the 
Bingham, Washington, Smiths’ Orleans, and Schenec- 
tady Catherine. 

We have never found any difficulty in keeping off 
the black knot, by cutting away freely all affected parts, 
provided the treatment is promptly and unremittingly 
applied. Of course, the trees need attention several 
times a year, but the labor is not half so great as to 
tend a patch of cabbage—and if half the tree is lopped 
off, it will grow again—which is much better than to 
let it wholly die of the knot. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


Worus on Fruit Treres.—A., of Buffalo, wishes to 
know of “an effectual method of destroying worms 
that infest fruit trees.’ He has some fine plum and 
pear trees nearly destroyed by them, in spite of a num- 
ber of remedies. 

The term “ worms” is usually applied to caterpil- 
lars and all other sorts of larve, of which we have a 
vast number of sorts. We cannot know what one our 
correspondent refers to. Some may require quite op- 
posite treatment from others. But any thing that will 
kill them, will be effectual so far as it goes, and the 
more easily or rapidly they are killed, the better the 
remedy. There are numerous remedies for insects in 
general, such as dusting with various offensive sub- 
stances, assailing them with foetid odors, &., &c. But 
of all remedies proposed, those should be selected as 
best, whose essential character consists in death to the 
insect—all others are usually uncertain and ineffi- 
cient. We cannot go more into detail, without knowing 
the insect referred to. 














BrINCKLE’S ORANGE RaspBERRY.—Can you give me 
in the columns of the Country Gentleman, a descrip- 
tion of Brinckie’s Orange Rasberry? 1 once saw 
them highly recommended. I ordered some from a 
nursery. They fruited last summer. The fruit, a 
smal] sized, dark red, conical berry, with an indifferent 
flavor. L.A. Whitby, C. W. (Our correspondent 
received a spurious and worthless sort. The Orange 
is a large, ovate, handsome berry, of a light orange 
color, and of excellent flavor. The bark is vigorous 
and productive. } 

Distance FoR APPLE TREES IN NurSERY.—Last 
fall I planted some pomace with the intention of rais- 
ing a nursery. I wish to know how far the rows should 
be apart and how far apart in the row. J. H. B. 
Newton, Ct. [If for a nursery of apple trees, as we 
suppose our correspondent intends, the trees should be 
plunted in rows four feet apart, and the trees 8 inches 
to one foot in the row. If the trees are for setting in 
orchards when 6 or 7 feet high, 8 inches, or even 6 in- 
ches, will not be too near in the row; but if they are 
to remain till 8 or 10 feet high, the distance should be 
at least one foot.] 

Tite Macuine.—Can you inform me whether the 
press for making tile is patented or not? If not, can 
you give instructions through your paper that will en- 
able a mechanic to construct one? We have no ma- 
chines in this neighborhood, and the transportation 
costs so much that there are none in the market. 
Please answer soon, as there is a potter in this place 
who wishes to manufacture them, if he can do so at a 
fair profit. Puito Norton. Connellsville, Pa. [We 
think they are not patented; but the cheapest and 
best way for your potter to procure one, would be to 
order it from a manufacturer who understands the 
business, and whose machine could be relied on. They 
are made by Prarr & Brorner, Canandaigua, N. Y.] 











Tae Crerry-Birp.—If your correspondent H. H. 
B., will procure saplings a few feet taller than his 
cherry trees, and remove all the branches from them 
except a few at the top, and shorten those to about one 
foot in length, and secure a sapling through each tree, 
as near the center as possible, having the sapling pro- 
ject about three feet above the top of the tree, he will 
be able to shoot the cherry birds without injury to his 
trees. But I hope he will not shoot either the robins 
or the woodpeckers, as I think the insects they destroy 
more than a compensation for the cherries they eat. 
L. A. 

Maru.—H. P. Rarnum of Ashley Falls, Mass., wishes 
information in relation to the value of two beds of marl, 
discovered on his farm. Like shell marl generally, it 
is grayish white, ‘like ashes and plaster mixed,’ and 
effervesces violently with strong vinegar. It is no 
doubt good marl, and 50 to 2 or 300 bushels per acre 
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may be useful to his land, in connexion with manuring. 
Marl or lime (both operate in precisely the same way) 
has in some instances greatly increased the value of 
thin or worn-out lands, and in many other instances 
has produced no sensible benefit. Our correspondent 
must make the trial, remembering that its effects, al- 
though more lasting, are not nearly so striking as those 
of common manure, and cannot be ascertained with 
any satisfaction without accurately measuring the re- 
sults. —— 

THE MIcHIGAN OR DousLE PLow.—In reply to the 
inquiry in relation to this plow, in our last issue, we 
may state that one of the editors of this paper has 
used this plow to some extent for several years past, 
with marked results. The plow used was of the lar- 
gest size, requiring three yoke of oxen to draw it sat- 
isfactorily. In old pasture, the average depth, by 
measurement from the grass side of the furrow, was 
eleven inches and a half. On the side of the freshly- 
turned earth, which was of course thrown up loosely, 
the depth was 18 to 20 inches. The sod was complete- 
ly hidden by the mellow lower earth thrown upon it, 
so that it could be harrowed into a perfectly clean and 
mellow surface—and admitting, if desired, a coating 
of manure to be turned in near the surface by means 
of the gang-plow. 

The growth of young trees on this plowed land, great- 
ly exceeded anything of the kind met with elsewhere, 
on similar soil. 

The plow must be a good one, and be properly 
guaged and managed, or it will probably be pronoun- 
ced a failure. Its management is, however, quickly 
understood, and is not more difficult than that of other 
plows. 

Inquiry.—Is there any cure for wingalls on horses ? 
I have a young one, getting them on all hislegs. An 
old English horse bock says they may be cured by 
opening with a lancet, pressing out the gummy mat- 
ter, and then bandaging for a time. If any one of 
your readers has tried this, will he please report. The 
same horse has small knots like warts, about the size 
of a chestnut, on his breast. They were caused by 
pressure of the collar. Would it be safe or useful to 
apply muriatic acid to these? D.E. E. 








PLAN FoR Pouttry House WantED.—Can you or 
any of your correspondents, furnish me with the plan 
of a poultry house for my family of Dorkings, com- 
bining warmth in winter, coolness in summer, light 
and ventilation, and last but not least, shall be cheap, 
of a size to contain from ten to fifteen fowls. Also, 
what sized yard must I have, so that fowls may pre- 
serve their health, during the season when they would 
naturally require to have a range sufficient to enable 
them to procure worms and insects. AN OTSEGO 
Boy. 

Stump Puiters.—The Country Gentleman of the 
12th June is before me, and I notice an inquiry in re- 
lation to stump machines, from one who desires to 
know where they are manufactured. I will therefore 
announce that a regular stump machine manufactory 
is established in Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y., where ma- 
chines of different kinds are constantly kept on hand, 
and where large numbers are being shipped to differ- 
ent parts of the country every year. R. H. HALL. 








THE Ivy.—Can you inform me through the Country 
Gentleman, where I can obtain some cuttings or roots 
of the Ivy? The English Ivy is the kind I want, with 
its round leaf, climbing over the house in its dark ev- 
ergreen. J.A.Patn. Clyde, N. Y. [You can pro- 
cure it, we doubt not, of Frost & Co., or ELWANGER 
& Barry, Rochester. ] 

Potanp Hens.—Can you inform me where I can 
purchase a good pair of Black Poland hens? Doubt- 
less some of your subscribers have them. W. R. H. 
{We presume you can get them of Wm. Hurst at the 





| Alms-house, or of E. E. Platt or E. A. Wendell, or half 


a dozen others, in this city.] 
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GARDEN MoLes.—Will you inform me through the 
columns of your paper, if there is any method of keep- 
ing moles out of one’s garden. I have tried various 
methods, but” have, as yet, found none which has af- 
forded any relief. There are a great many of this 
species of vermin in our neighborhood, and their dep- 
redations are, to say the least, very annoying. R. 8. 
W. New-York. [Having had no experience with 
‘‘moles,”’ we are under the necessity of requesting such 
of our correspondents as have routed them successful- 
ly, to give us the method.] 





TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS, PEAR Stocks, &¢.— 
What is the proper time for and manner of transplant- 
ing evergreen forest trees, Spruce, Balsam, Pine, &c., 
and what sized trees would it be best to take, trans- 
planting from swamps where they grow naturally, to 
open ground and an entirely different soil ? 

How does the common thorn apple answer asa stock 
on which to graft the pear, and how would the pear 
answer as a stock for apples? W.B. Louisville, N. Y. 
[Spring is the best time for setting out evergreens— 
although success sometimes attends the operation if 
performed in summer, at a moist time, at a period of 
cessation in growth, and with plenty of earth on the 
roots. The great secret for success is to remove and 
carry with the roots a large portion of the earth in 
which they grew,—enough, as a general rule, to hold 
them against the wind without staking. Some ever- 
greens, as the balsam, for example, will often live 
without this precaution, provided the roots are not al- 
lowed to be exposed a moment to the dry air—plung- 
ing them immediately into wet moss or wet straw, till 
mudded and heeled-in or planted. Others, as white 
pine, will never grow without a mass of earth taken 
with the roots; and with it, they will always succeed. 
Five or six feet high is a good size; although with 
extra pains we have succeeded weli with trees twelve 
feet high. a 

The thorn sometimes answers well for some sorts of 
pears, but we cannot recommend it. The pear for 
apple, may prevent the attacks of the borer, which 
does not often attack the pear. ] 





Motcuine.—I have been mulching some pear trees 
that I have, to keep the ground moist and in good con- 
dition. I used straw, but since using it, I have been 
somewhat afraid that it might serve as a nest for mice, 
and encourage them to girdle the trees. Is there any 
danger, at any rate before winter? As the “Country 
Gentieman ”’ is expected to know everything, I come 
to you for advice. A Susscriper. Castleton, N. Y., 
July 4, 1856. [There is great danger of straw-mulch- 
ing proving a harbor for mice on the approach of win- 
ter. It must be removed in antumn as soon as hot 
weather ceases, and growth is at an end; and it would 
be safer in all cases if a small smooth mound of fresh 
earth be raised a few inches around the foot of the 
trunk, and which is not to be covered with the straw.] 





TuE Rose Bue.—Is there any efficient protection 
against the ravages of rose bugs? They attack cher- 
ry trees and grape vines, destroyfng half the fruit on 
the former, and a// the fruit-blussoms on the latter, 
and greatly injuring the foliage of both. I have used 
a strong solution of whale-oil soap, a decoction of quas- 
sia, a strong tea of red-peppers, and have fastened to 
the trellis tufts of cotton saturated with spirits of tur- 
pentine, but all without effect. I have picked thou- 
sands from a single grape vine, giving over my efforts 
only after every blossom had been destroyed, while 
the rose bugs were more numerous than ever. What 
can be done next year, that will save the grapes? K. 
S. Vernon, Conn., July 10, 1856. [We hope soon to 
give a paper on the Rose Bug from Dr. Fircn. In 
the meantime if any of our readers can enlighten our 
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correspondent we shall be glad to hear from them. } 





Draining SMALE Hottows.—In answer to an in- 
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quiry, in the Co. Gent. of 12th June, from W. J. P., 
in reference to draining a wet place surrounded by dry 
soil, I would advise underground drains to lead off in 
the dry soil some little distance, two or four rods, as 
may appear best, according to the amount of water to 
be drained off. It cannot do the dry land any harm, 
but may do it good, unless it be in a very wet time— 
or at least such has been my experience, and it has 
done well. Digquite across the wet land a good depth. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
YELLow CLover.—J. W. Traver. The plant you 
left at this office for the name, is the Yellow Clover, 
Trifolium procumbens. It is not worth cultivating. 








ASPARAGUS AND CRANBERIES.—F.C., West Meri- 
den, Ct. The soil for asparagus should be spaded 
three spades deep, and thoroughly pulverised and mix- 
ed with well rotted dung. Make your beds four feet 
wide, and place your plants one foot apart each way 
in the bed. This must be done in the spring, and the 
plants should not be cut for use until the second sea- 
son. The roots can be procured of almost every nur- 
seryman. You can get cranberry plants of F. Trows 
BRIDGE, New-Haven, Ct., who will furnish direction- 
for their culture. We can furnish you the Cultivator 
or 1853 and 54—also the Register for 1855. 





RaspBerry Vinecar—B. G. F. Gerry, N. Y. 
The following is a good receipt for making raspberry 
syrup or vinegar. The vessels used in making or pre- 
serving it, should be China or glass. Mixed with water, 
it is one of the most pleasant as well as wholesome 
summer drinks : 

Put one quart of best vinegar, (white is preferabie) 
to two quarts of raspberries not over ripe. Let them 
steep in the vinegar twenty-four-hours ; then strain 
them through a sieve without pressing the fruit, and 
pour the liquor so strained on two quarts more of 
raspberries. In twenty-four hours more strain it off 
again, and to a pint of juice put one pound and a half 
of very fine loaf sugar. Put the above into a jar and 
the jar into a pan of warm water, and let it stand till 
all the sugar is melted, taking off the scum as it rises ; 
then take the jar from the warm water, and when cold 
bottle off for use. 

New Uses or Beets.—A new species of manufac- 
ture has just been brought into existence in France, 
viz., the fabrication of paste board or papier mache, 
from the pulpof beet root. This fabrication is already 
carried on to some extent in the commune of Toulain, 
and can be employed, it is said, with advantage in or- 
naments, tea-trays, and other such articles. A new 
alimentary production has, also, just been invented, 
made from beet root. It very closely resembles coffee 
and has received the name of betterave torrefiée 
(scorched beet.) When mixed in equal proportions 
with West India coffee, the taste is by some persons 
thought more agreeable than that of the genuine ar- 
ticle. It is thought to be less heating, and we would 
very confidently expect that it would be greatly less 
stimulating and injurious to the nervous system. Let 
coffee drinkers raise a few beets in their gardens and 
make trial of such a mixture. As a minor recommen- 
dation it is said that coffee made from the mixture of 
scorched beet and genuine coffee, does not require 
above half the usual quantity of sugar. 








AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN FrAnce.—The Em- 
peror of the French does some wise things. He has 
had’ much to do in getting up a very extensive Ag. 
Exhibition, which was closed in June. He has bought 
him a large farm, and has purchased some of the ex- 
cellent stock to which prizes had been awarded at the 
recent exhibition. Another wise thing done by the 
Emperor, is his recommendation of a large appropria- 
tion of public money to aid‘and encourage draining 
throughout France. 
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New-York State AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. i 
meeting of the Trustees was held at Ovid, the 12th 
of June. Present—Hon. John A. King, Chairman of 
the Board, Hon. William Kelly, Hon. Henry Wager, 
Hon. William Buell, Joel W. Bacon, Esq., Abraham 
A. Post, Esq., B. P. Johnson, Esq. 

Mr. King was re-elected Chairman for this year. 

Vacancies in the Board, occasioned by the death of 
John Delafield, resignation as Trustee and Treasurer 
of N. B. Kidder, and of Tallmadge Delafield as Trus- 
tee, were supplied by the election as Trustees of Hon. 
Josiah B. Williams, of Ithaca, Rev. Amos Brown, of 
Ovid, Hon. Samuel Cheever, of Waterford, Saratoga 
Co. Joel W. Bacon, Esq., of Waterloo, was elected 
Treasurer in place of Mr. Kidder, resigned, and Rey. 
Amos Brown, Secretary, in place of Mr. Bacon, elected 
Treasurer. Mr. Bacon, Mr. Brown, and N. P. Ellis, of 
Ovid, were appointed a Committee to obtain subscrip- 
tions—and were desired to obtain special subscriptions 
for the endowment of the Delafield Professorship of 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

Hon John A. King, from a Committee consisting vf 
himself, J. W. Bacon and B. P. Johnson, to examine 
such farms as might be deemed suited for the College, 
reported that they had devoted two days to the exami- 
nation of upwards of twenty farms, situate mostly in 
the town of Ovid—a description of each of which the 
Committee presented to the Board, and the report was 
laid upon the table for future consideration. 

The Committee on subscriptions reported the amount 
of subscriptions which had been reduced to notes in 
form to secure the appropriation from the State; but 
as they had not time to complete the work, the Board 
postponed the selection of a farm and the election of 
officers for the College until a future meeting, to be 
called for that purpose. 

Rev. Mr. Brown was requested by the Board to de- 
vote the ensuing six months to obtaining subscriptions 
and calling the attention of the public to the impor- 
tance of the institution. 

The thanks of the Board were tendered to Mr. Brown 
for his able and successful efforts in securing the ap- 
propriation from the Legislature of $40,000 towards 
the endowment of the College—which renders its es- 
tablishment in full and successful operation at an early 
day no longer a matter of question. 

The subscription to the College already exceeds $40,- 
000, and will be increased to a much larger amount. 
The people of Seneca county, especially the citizens of 
the town of Ovid, have done nobly, and it can scarcely 
be a matter of doubt that farmers and friends of the 
cause, in other sections of the State, will esteem it a 
privilege to contribute to the endowment of this State 
institution, so as to secure its advantages to every child 
of the farmers and mechanics of the State who may 
desire it. 

Woor.—Mr. Evias Wiruiams of Canaan Four Cor- 
ners, N. Y., has sent us fourteen samples of wool from 
a cross between Saxon and Merino sheep. They are 
very handsome specimens. The best way to ascertain 
the price of such wool, would be to enclose samples to 
H. Buancuarp & Co., Wool Depot, Hartford, Ct. 








New Wueat.—The sample of wheat which accom- 
panied the annexed letter, is a very fine one—the 
berry plump and well filled, and shows that good wheat 
can be grown in Southern [llinois. 

Chicago, Ill., June 27, 1856. 

By express I send you sample of new Wheat, of 
the variety known as ‘‘ May Wheat,” grown in the 
high timber lands of Southern Illinois, 35 miles north 
of Cairo, north latitude 37 deg. and 30 min. The crop 
is now in, and though the yield is not large, yet the 
quality is very superior. R. Forsyta, Genl. Feht. 
Agt. I. C. Railroad. 
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{a Breeders of Devons will not fail to notice the 
advertisement of the fine herd of Devon Cattle, bred 
and imported by R. H. Van Renssevagr, Esq. of Otse- 
go county, the whole of which are to be sold on the last 
day of the State Fair at Watertown. The herd is one 
of the best in the country. 





We have received the Catalogue of Short-Horn 
Cattle, Suffolk Swine, Poultry, Rabbits, &c., owned 
and bred by Tuomas GouLp of Glen Mailen, near 
Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





THe New Hampsurre Stare Farr for this year, is 
to be held at Concord, Oct. 8,9, 10. The Address will 
be delivered by Hon. Gro. P. Marsu, of Burlington, 
Vt. 

KENTUCKY State Farr.—The first Fair of the newly 
organized State Ag. Society of Kentucky, is to be held 
on the grounds of the Bourbon Co. Society at Paris, 
commencing on the 30th of Sept. The grounds are to 
be enlarged and additional buildings erected, and 
every arrangement necessary for a magnificent exhi- 
bition will be made. 








fe Jonas Wenn of Babraham, England, the world 
renowned breeder of South Down Sheep, attended the 
late universal exhibition of domestic animals at Paris, 
with specimens of his sheep, where another link was 
of course added to his chain of medals. He was dress- 
ed in a peasant’s blouse, under which he wore a mag- 
nificent chain, reaching to his girdle. Each link of the 
chain consisted of a gold medal, received by the owner 
at some agricultural fair or other, as a prize for the 
excellence of his South Downs. 





THE Use or GUANO AND OTHER COMMERCIAL Ma- 
NURES ON THE InNcREASE.—By official returns of the 
Board of Trade for the first three months of the cur- 
rent year, it appears that in Great Britain the imports 
of guano, bones, &c., are nearly 100 per cent. greater 
than during the first three months of 1855. During 
the first three months of these two years, the imports 
were, of 


1855. 1856. 
ROME: 50.50. c0:0c86e00ss 35.570 tons. 62,265 tons, 
Bones of Animals, ..... L— * 9,741 * 


We put this fact upon record in our columns as an 
item of information of some present interest, (which 
may also be useful for future reference,) and for the 
sake of some inferences deducible from it. Among 
these we may reckon this as one of the most impor- 
tant—that the advantages accruing from the use of 
guano and other concentrated or commercial manures 
are appreciated more generally every year among our 
agricultural brethren on the other side of the Atlantic. 





Superior Fat CattLte.—A drove of seventy-five 
head of beeves, the best lot we have seen this season, 
passed through this city on their way to New-York, on 
Monday. They were all from the farm of Samuren 
H. Ciay of Bourbon county, Ky. 





Larce Ega.—M? F. A. Iretanp of Watervleit, has 
shown us an egg from a hen 14 months old, which 
weighs 4 ounces, and measures 7 7-8 in. in circumfe- 
rence lengthwise, and 6 1-4 in. in breadth. 





A Premium Crop or Hay.—The reports which were 
prevalent a year or two ago, about twenty ton crops of 
hay from one acre, in Great Britain and Italy, passed 
the rery utmost limits of credibility. When we were 
subsequently told that the acre was one-fourth larger 
than the English or statute acre, or 1 27-100 acre, 
that the grass was Italian rye-grass, that the land was 
dressed often with liquid manure, that in this way and 
by the natural humidity of the climate, the growth 
was so luxuriant as to admit of seven or eight cuttings 
in the course of a year, as on the irrigated meadows 
of Lombardy, and that the hay itself had never been 
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weighed but only estimated from the weight of grass 
on a certain proportion of an acre—then our incredu- 
lity and surprise were moderated to a certain extent. 
From some of the remarks which were called forth by 
the reports alluded to, we are disposed to think that if 
any farmer were to assert that he had obtained four 
and a half tons of hay from an acre in any of our 
Northern, Middle, or Western States, he would be sus- 
pected of ‘stretching it’’ a little. That this has been 
done, however, we learn from a late No. of the Ohio 
Farmer, in which it is stated that the premium crop 
of hay last year, in Summit county, was raised by D. 
E. Fenn, of Talmadge, and the yield per acre amount- 
ed to 4 tons and 1,315 lbs. of timothy and red-top. 





EXHIBITION OF THE UniteD STATES AGRICULTURAL 
Society.—We have received the Prize List for the 
fourth national exhibition by this Society, which, it 
will be remembered, is to be held at Philadelphia on 
the 7th—llth of Oct. next. The Premiums offered 
amount to over $12,000. The Premiums on Cattle 
amount to $4,345. The first is a sweepstakes premium 
of $200, for the best bull and four cows or heifers of 
any breed. There are five prizes of $100 each, for 
the best bull and four cows or heifers, of the Short- 
Horn, Devon, Ayrshire, Hereford and Alderney breeds, 
and a prize of $50 for the best four grade or common 
cows. The balance of the sum is divided among the 
different breedsin the usual classes, including working 
oxen and fat cattle, the first prize for bulls and cows 
being in all cases, $100, and the second, $50. The 
premiums on Horses amount to $4,995—on Sheep, to 
$870—on Swine, to $445—on Poultry, to $272—on 
Field Crops, to $615—on Seeds and Vegetables, $142 
—on Fruits, to 3570—on Native Wines, to $120—on 
Agricultural Implements, to $400. 

Premium Lists and Regulations can be had we pre- 
sume, by addressing the President,the Hon. Mars#aLu 
P. WiipER, Boston, or the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Joun M’Goway, Philadelphia. 





Cuicory.—We are pleased to learn that Mr. D. D. 
T. More, is trying an experiment in the culture of 
chicory. He ordered the seed from England last win- 
ter, and the crop now looks and promises well. Should 
it equal his expectations, it will prove a profitable crop. 





HeEREFoRDS.—GEORGE CLARK, Esq., of Springfield, 
Otsego county, for some years an extensive breeder of 
Hereford cattle, has recently purchased of Mr. Goodell, 
of Brattleboro’, Vt., the very superior Hereford bull 
‘*Cronkill,” imported a year or two since we believe 
by Mr. Dowley, of Brattleboro’. The price paid for 
him, $800. 

There seems to be something of a contest in 
relation to the location of the new State Ag. College, 
one portion desiring it to be located in the village of 
Ovid, and the other, preferring Sheldrake Point, on 
the western bank of Cayuga Lake, as the location. 
The subject is in good hands, who will canvass the 
matter thoroughly before deciding the question. 








AMERICAN Horses ror EnoLtAnn.—R. Ten Broeck, 
Esq., of Lexington, Ky., went out in‘the steamer Asia, 
taking with him three of his best horses, (Lecomte, 
Prior, and the filly Prioress,) to test their powers with 
the English race horse on English ground. It is con- 
tended by English turfmen that the borse in England 
has attained the maximum of speed, and that no for- 
eign bred horses are equal to them. In order to solve 
this problem, Mr. Ten Broeck, confident of the pow- 
ers of the American bred horse, goes to England, and 
time will tell the result. 





Winter Waeat 1n New-Hampsuire.—Extract of 
a letter from Levi Bartiett, Esq., of Warner: 
‘Upon farther inquiry, I find the amount of winter 
wheat sown here last autumn, was much larger than I 
thought for. Over 40 bushels of seed was sown in one 
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small school district. In others, nearly as much— 
nearly all of which is looking finely. Should it do as 
well as it now promises, we may set it down as a fact 
that we can grew winter wheat in New-Hampshire as 
well as they can ‘*‘ out West.” 





Larce Catrte Saves —Harniss Renicx’s sale of 
Short-Horns took place at Darbyville, Ohie, on the 
19th of June. Six mules were sold, averaging about 
$331 each—Imported “ Thornberry ”’ selling to Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick & Co., Fayette Co, for $1000. Eighteen 
cows and heifers were sold for $4,395—averaging $244 
each. 

There was a large sale of Short-Horns, belonging to 
Joun Curp, Esq., a well-known breeder of Lexington, 
Ky., on the 24th of June, consisting of twenty-four 
cows and heifers, which sold for $7,567, being an aver- 
age of $315.25 per head. These sales show that there 
is no falling off in the price of good Shert-Horns. 





A Great Crop or Corn.—Premium crops of Indian 
Corn, in New-York, the New England States, and the 
more northerly of the Western States, seldom exceed 
100 bushels to an acre. They more frequently fall 
below than rise above this amount. In our volumes 
of last year will be found the statement of Hon. J. W. 
CoLBURNE, of Vermont, to the State Ag. Society’s 
Committee on Farm Crops, giving an account of the 
mode of management adopted in raising a crop of 1133 
bushels per acre, to which the first premium of the 
Society was awarded. But, as we have said, in the 
States named there are more premium crops under 
than over 100 bushels. In Ohio and Kentucky much 
larger crops have been reported. For example, the 
premium crop of Indian Corn last year, (1855,) in 
Ohio, is reported to have amounted to one hundred and 
sixty-two bushels per acre. 





Vice’s Winp Mitu.—The Rochester Daily Adverti- 
ser of July 2, says: “It gives us much pleasure to 
announce the success of the Prairie Flouring Mills, 
propelled by wind, under the patent of our old towns- 
man, T.C. Vick. Mr. Wm. D. Snow having purcha- 
sed half the patent, has been industriously engaged 
on the Western prairies in organizing companies for the 
erection of flour mil}s of two run of stone. The erec- 
tion of one at Bromfield, [}binois, has fully tested their 
utility, and visited by hundreds. It is just what is re- 
quired for that section, and contracts for thirty-one 
mills, at $6,000 each, have been sealed, to be fmished 
at January next. Several are also being erected in 
Canada. Several of our Rochester mechanics are en- 
gaged in their construction in Illinois, Wiseonsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, 

Insects.—Before reading the valuable communica- 
tions of Dr. Fitcn, in the Co. Gent., I discovered some 
cocoons on my young apple trees; some I picked off, 
and left some remaining. Since reading that, about 
Ist May, I have examined those I left, and could find 
no eggs. What I wish to know, is where the insect 
goes after its first hatch, as I can find no worms on the 
trees. J.H.B. Newtown, Ct. May 28, 1856. 

SuereP Huspanpry.—The time of sheep shearing is 
come, and as usual we are obliged, to sell to agents, 
buying on commission, who have a certain per cent. on 
the number of pounds bought, and are restricted to a 
certain price, above which they must not pay. To 
make as much as possible, they buy all they can with- 
out making the proper discrimination. This is en- 
couraging to the growers of coarse wool, and disceurag- 
ing to those who have fine wooled sheep. Consequent- 
ly the wool in Yates county is not as fine as formerly. 
Every body is aiming to keep coarse heavy fleeced 
sheep, and wisely because they are the most profitable. 
8. B. Brexuey. 

Sprittinc Boutpers.—Some of your correspondents 
recommend burning wood upon them. Wood is worth 
but a dollar a cord with us, and yet I should, asa 








matter of economy, prefer blasting them. M. F. 
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Moving Large Trees, 


[As a general rule, it is much better to transplant 
small or medium sized trees than large ones. The 
same labor spent in deepening and enriching the soil, 
would often make a larger, handsomer, and more |uxu- 
riant tree of the emaller, at the expiration of ten 
years. But there are special reasons often occurring, 
which render it very desirable to remove large speci- 
mens, not the least of which is to secure a temporary 
shade for a new and bleak residence, until something 
better grows. Other cases are mentioned by our cor- 
respondent, whose mode has several advantages to 
recommend it, although some trees would be sénsitive 
of the wound which it is necessary to make, while 
with others it would be a matter of little importance. ] 











In the Country Gentleman, for March 20th, F. C.R., 
of Tariffville, has made several inquiries in regard to 
moving trees in winter. 

The preceding figure represents the apparatus, which 
T use for such purposes, attached to a tree, about to be 
removed. It consists of a set of shears, about sixteen 
feet long, with a windlass attached to the single shear, 
around which the slack rope of the tackles is wound, 
when the machine is worked. A good stiff pole or 
stick of timber, twelve or fourteen feet long, is fastened 
to the tree, with a large clevis and chain, by boring a 
hole through the tree, for the bolt, as neat to the ground 
as can be; this hole must be filled again with grafting 
wax, or pitch, after the tree is transplanted. One end 
of this pole is supported by a strong bench, three feet 
high, standing on plank to prevent its sinking into the 
ground. With the tackles hitched to the other end of 
the pole, the tree is lifted high enough to allow a sleigh, 
or stone boat, to be backed under it to receive the tree 
with the ball of earth. 


When trees are to be removed, my practice is to dig 
a trench about them, about eight or ten inches deep, or 
more, according to the size of the tree and extent of 
the roots. This shouid be done hen the ground is 
not frozen; and if done one year before the tree is 
removed, the tree will be much better prepared for its 
removal, by sending out numerous spongioles, which 
will hold a greater amount of earth in the ball, which 
is lifted with the tree. In the winter, the snow and 
leaves should be cleared away from such trees, so that 
the ball of earth may freeze thoroughly. 

The next thing of first importance is, fo hare the 
holes dug before a tree is brought on to the ground. 
Even if they are filled with snow, that is readily re- 
moved when a tree is ready to be placed in them. 
Holes should always be dug sufficiently large to re- 











ceive the ball of earth, without resting on the edges ; 
and care should be exercised to have the trees no deep- 
er in the soil thanthey naturally grow. Trees of con- 
siderable height should be stayed up with four guy 
wires, to prevent the winds from blowing them over. 
These guy wires should be fastened to the tree with 
small staples driven into the tree, and to stakes driven 
intothe ground. When trees are small we may dispense 
with the pole and bench, and hitch the tackle directly 
to the tree; and in unloading trees, I seldom use the 
pole and bench. 

A few years since I removed several evergreens 
from the forest, from twenty to thirty feet in height, 
and four to six inches in diameter; and those which 
were unloaded directly into holes already prepared, 
are now alive; while all of those which were unloaded 
on the north side of my house, and the roots covered 
with moss and straw until the ground thawed—as [ 
have seen recommended in some ngricultural papers— 
died the same season. 

When the machine is hitched to a tree, and we have 
lifted on it almost enough to start it, we should take a 
lever, or crowbar, and loosen the ball of earth a little, 
all around the trench. This precaution will sometimes 
prevent the ball of earth from breaking, and the 
breaking of some part of the machine also. 

With this machine I have often gone two miles from 
home, and returned with a large tree and ball of earth 
six or seven feet in diameter and eight inches in thick- 
ness, loading and unloading entirely alone, in two 
hours and a half. I mention this fact to show the effi- 
ciency of the machine; and that it may be handled 
and worked advantageously by one man. ° 

Instances are of very common occurrence. where it 
is necessary to remove valuable trees in the summer 
or late in the spring, when we cannot avail ourselves 
of a frozen ball of earth. When I lived with my 
father, about 17 years of age, a valuable pear tree 
must be removed in order to make room for the wood- 
house. It was so old and large that everyone thought 
it absurd to attempt to transplant it, with any expec- 
tation of its living. We had eaten too many delicious 
pears from that tree to see it cut down, which was the 
orders; but, in laudable obstinacy, we took it up in 
the middle of June and transplanted it; and it bore 
pears the same year, and is a valuable bearer even 
now. 

Last season, a neighbor of mine in making room for 
his buildings, cut down a pear tree for which, he said, 
he would have willingly given twenty-five dollars, 
could it have been transplanted with safety. We as- 
sured him that we would have removed it, warranting 
it to live and do well for the future, for one-half that 
sum. How would you have done it? I will answer 
as I then told him; and the answer will show how al- 
most any tree of ordinary size may be removed with 
success, unless the soil is very loose and porous. 


Dig a trench around the tree from six to ten feet in 
diameter—according to the size of the tree and extent 
of the roots—and about a foot deep. Then fasten small 
wires to the ends of the roots where they are cut off in 
the ball of earth ; and from thence to the body of the 
tree, 8 or 9 feet above the ground. When there are 
but few roots, the lower ends of wires may be fastened 
to little pins, driven into the ball of earth. These 
wires will aid greatly in raising the earth with the 
tree, and prevent the ball falling to pieces. Now raise 
it carefully; and plant it in a hole in which six inches 
in depth of rich, light soil is mixed with water, about 
as thin as common mortar. If the operation be skill- 
fully performed, the tree will suffer no inconvenience. 
S. Epwarps Topp. Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co. 
N. Y. —s 

Indian Pudding. 

Take eight table spoonfuls of fine Indian meal ; pour 
into it one quart of boiling milk, with six eggs, one 
nutmeg, and six ounces of butter. Bake this quantity 
in three dishes. 










































On Fish Manures. 


WRITTEN FOR THE CO. GENT. BY 8S. W. JOHNSON. 








‘ There are various agencies at work in nature, which 
tend to remove from the soil of the land, its soluble 
ingredients,—those which render it fertile—and carry 
them down into the sea. Rains are the most univer- 
sally active in this work, and not only do they take up 
soluble matters, but sweep away mechanically, enor- 
mous quantities of the finest and richest parts of the 
soil from the field into the rivulet, thence to the brook, 
the river, and finally the ocean. 

The other cause of the loss of matters that would 
enrich the soil, is found in the continual transport of 
food from the inland country, to feed the dwellers of 
cities, nearly all the waste of which is speedily wash- 
ed into the rivers or sea; not a thousandth part being 
ever returned to fertilize the farms whence it original- 
ly came. 


This latter waste has caused much talk, and some 
attempts have been made towards remedying it, but 
with very partial success. The question has latterly 
presented itself, whether it is not better, i. e., cheaper, 
to give these matters over to the sea without com- 
plaining, and indemnify ourselves by making reprisals 
of more valuable materials. Possibly we may be the 
gainers by giving to it unreservedly our city refuse, 
and taking fish in exchange! Certainly the practical 
difficulties in economizing the night soil of large towns 
suggests this inquiry. 

But it were better to save all we can from passing 
into the sea, and at the same time, to win from it, what 
it can be made to yield for fertilizing the land. 

Guano is an indirect contribution of the ocean to 
Agriculture. The sea fowl manufacture it from the 
fish with which the sea is everywhere teeming. 

The idea of making the accomplishment of the same 
purpose a branch of human industry is not old. How 
promising it appears to be, we may understand by 
contemplating the quantity and cheapness of the raw 
material at our disposal, and the resources which 
modern science and capital have at command, 

I will only offer a specimen of what statistics show 
as to the supplies of fish which the ocean may yield. 
According to an article in the 9th vol. of the last (8th) 
edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, the quantity 
of white herrings caught and dressed in Scotland and 
the Isle of Man, amounted in 1853, to 908,800 bbis. ; 
in 1854, to 740,351 bbls. In England and Scotland 
together, in 1849, an extra season, 1,151.979 bbls. 
were disposed of as food. 

From the information I have been able to gather, it 
appears that the first attempt to manufacture a porta- 
ble manure from fish, was made at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, as early as 1849, by Mr. Lewis. The white- 
fish, Clupea menhaden, was employed, and after a good 
deal of experimenting, a quantity of the manure was 
sent into market, but from causes unknown to me, the 
enterprise was discontinued. Analyses made in this 
laboratory at the time, under the direction of Prof. 
Norton, represent the amount of nitrogen in the pro- 
duct as high as 10.23 per cent., equal to 12.42 per cent. 
ammonia. 

The second effort was made by De Mo ton, a French- 
man, in 1851 or 1852. 

Afterward, Pettit and GREEN, in England, engaged 
in the manufacture, and within the last two years we 
hear of numerous successful efforts in the same direc- 
tion. 

Two methods are employed in the preparations. 
The simplest, that of DE Moton, and I believe also 
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are disintegrated to a pasty mass; then pressing them 
to separate the oil, which itself is economized ; then 
drying the cake left after this operation in a current of 
hot air, and finally grinding it to powder. 

Perrit’s patent process involves the use of sulphur- 
ic acid, which is added to the fresh fish, and has the 
same effect as steam in destroying their consistence. 
After treatment with sulphuric acid, the mass is press- 
ed and dried as above. 

De Motown has at present an establishment on the 
island Kerpon near the Straits of Bell-Isle, which was 
fitted up to employ 150 workmen, and sends yearly to 
France, large quantities of Tangrum, as the product 
is called. This name seeins to be applied to the ma- 
nure prepared from herrings, or herring refuse. 

At Concarneau (Finistére) is also a large manufac- 
tory of fish-manure, in which in 1854, the labor of 6 
men and 10 children produced daily for 200 days in 
the year, 8 to 10,000 lbs. of dry manure, from 36 to 
40,000 Ibs. of fish or fish refuse. About half the sup- 
ply of the raw material, is the refuse of the Sardine 
fisheries. Arrangements are making to increase the 
product to 8,000 tons yearly. This manure is sold at 
$35.00 per ton. It is represented to contain 12 per 
cent of nitrogen, equal to 144 of ammonia, and 6 per 
cent of phosphoric acid ; and is considered much cheap- 
er than Peruvian guano. 

According to an article in the Practical Mechanics’ 
Journal, Nov., 1853, the cost of making 50 tons of fish 
manure by Pettit’s patent method, is as follows : 





100 tons fish at £2 Ib. per ton, .........5 ee £200 

GNSS DEN ye. o6.0s 05:94 0554060008 00000400% 17 10 sh 

EMBO, .. ccccesscncdccdoveses Sb deeceee cos 
a ee ne £242 10 sh. 


The cost of one ton is therefore £4 17s, not including 
interest or capital invested, wear and tear, &c. The 
price paid for fish is the chief expense of the manu- 
facture, and when reduced one-half or more, as can be 
done in some localities, we see how promising this ma- 
nufacture is. It is to be considered too, that the fresh 
fish yield, when steamed, 2 and 24 per cent. of oil, the 
value of which must be deducted from the cost of the 
fish manure. 

A company has recently been formed at Christiana, 
in Norway, with the object of making fish manure. 
Samples of their first products have been analysed by 
Stockhardt, (Chemischer Ackersmann, 1856, No. 2,) 
and contained about 10 per cent. of nitrogen, and 8 
per cent. of phosphates of lime and magnesia. 

On the coast of the North Sea, in Oldenburg, an ex- 
cellent manure is made from a kind of small sea-crab 
thatis caught there in large quantities. The crabs are 
simply dried and ground. According to an analysis in 
Liebig’s Annular der Chemie, March, 1856, this ma- 
nure, called GRANAT-GUANO, from the name of the 
crab, contains 11.23 per cent. nitrogen, and 5.23 per 
cent. phosphates of lime and magnesia. 

In the United States, the newer attempts at making 
commercial fish manure, are hut two, viz., that in New 
Jersey, furnishing the Cancerine, and that of the 
Narragansett Co., in Rhode Island. The former I 
have not had an opportunity of examining, but the 
analysis of it by Prof. Bootu, quoted in the Country 
Gentleman of June 12, must be erroneous or errone- 
ously copied.* It is as follows: 





Ammonia,.....  pepneees 14d ehaes oeeeeopee 25.57 per cent 
Organic Matter. .....cccccccccccseccvcsees 2.23 * 
PROG CE OM ois 0 k5 6s ovcdcodivvedes 5.90 6 
Sulphate of lime, ......c0ccccecscscvsvcs 10.38 * 
i cidcok eubgrcedécdiabar aabevece 1.20 « 
Weis oe esceban-c0sin ens 004000000. sections 26.10 * 


Here we have 43.52 per cent. of phosphate and sul- 
phate of lime, silex, and water; there remains then 
but 56.48 per cent. of the whole, as the material to 





that employed in the New-Haven manufactory, con- 
sists merely in boiling or steaming the fish, until they 


* Tt was correctly copied by us from Prof. Coox’s Report. 
-—Eps. 
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furnish 25.57 per cent. of ammonia. Now suppose this 
56.48 per cent. of organic matter is pure flesh of crabs, 
and assuming what I believe is true, that no muscular 
tissue contains more than 17 per cent. of nitroger, we 
have 9.6 per cent. of nitrogen, or 11.7 of ammonia as 
the largest quantity that can be found in or yielded by 
the organic matter in Cancerine, unless we take into 
account a little uric acid, contained in the urinary or- 
gans of the crabs, which however cannot materially 
affect the estimate. To show that this conclusion is 
not entirely fanciful, the analysis of the ‘ Granat- 
Guano,” made in the Agricultural Laboratory of the 
University of Goettingen, may be cited in full. It is 





as follows. The substance dried at 212 deg. F. gave: 
Organic matter, (containing 11.23 of nitrogen,)...... 69 20 
PE OE ED ccccccccscsccccs estteccceesseege Se 
j MNS. ‘hic sabaes ols axinee ssSeebe~e .92 
i a ee ere ee tims. ae 
Salts of potash and soda, and oxyd of iron,......... 5.52 
alien ssdaueeks sour sewseo Senda weasta: ceded 13 64 
99.94 


This manure, with 69.20 per cent. organic matter, 
yielded but 11.22 per cent of nitrogen, equal to 13.64 
per cent. of ammonia; while Cancerine, containing 
but 56.48 per cent. of organic matter of the same kind, 
(flesh of crabs,) is stated to yield 25.57 per cent. of 
ammonia ! 

Assuming the ratioof ammonia to organic matter to 
be the same in both, and this is entirely reasonable, 
then we have the following proportion : 

69.20 : 13.64 :: 5648 : 11.13, 


the last term of which expresses the greatest per cent- 
age of ammonia that can be contained in a specimen of 
Cancerine, such as Prof. Bootn analyzed. It will be 
seen that the two independent calculations lead very 
nearly to the same result. 
[To be continved.] 
—>—- 


A New Wind Power. 





Messrs. Evitors—Believing that any information, 
which would be interesting to the readers of your pa- 
pers, would be acceptable to you, I communicate the 
following. 

The rapid rise in the price of labor of late years, 
has led many farmers and mechanics on our western 
prairies, where wood and water is scarce, to wish that 
some one would invent a wind-power that would be 
safe to invest in upon a large scale, for milling or any 
other purposes desired. I have been looking for some 
one among the many wind-powers that have been in- 
vented and patented for the last two or three years, to 
be so constructed that the whole machinery would ‘be 
equally safe in a gale as the building upon which it 
stood. But I find none to satisfy me that it is so upon 
a large scale; yet there are many that deserve much 
credit, and will no doubt receive it. 


During the past winter, I set myself at work to get 
something that would operate as a wind-power to my 
liking, and triumphed after several trials. The nature 
of it is, that it is always ina position to receive the 
full power of the wind, and more than can be used by 
any other of the same diameter, from the fact that the 
wheel or cylinder upon which the wings are placed, is 
completely housed in an octagonal shaped frame-work, 
with doors so arranged that they can all be thrown 
open or shut at pleasure in the strongest wind by one 
person, and when open to a certain position, they form 
a tunnel, or a large surface for gathering the wind and 
turning it to the wheel. It is simple yet permanent, 
and easy to build; any good carpenter can build from 
the drawing or model. It is a perpendicular shaft, 
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which may extend down through the building upon 
which it is placed, so that it may be geared to in each 
story at pleasure. I have shown it to many, some of 
whom are first hest mechanics, and all give it the pre- 
ference, and pronounce it the thing. It was patented 
May, 1856. M.S. Jonnson. Palestine, Jil. 


—>—_ 
The Sponge Apple. 





A correspondent asks for a description of this apple, 
which has been cultivated to some extent in Western 
New-York. Some years ago the writer sent speci- 
mens to F. R. Elliott, of Cleveland, who pronounced it 
nearly or about equal to the Gravenstein, and who 
has since described it in his fruit book, among the ap- 
ples for “amateur culture.” We think it inferior to 
the Gravenstein, but it is recommended by the free 
growth of the tree, its productiveness, fair fruit, and 
by the very tender texture of the apple in spring, if 
properly kept through winter. It is too acid till quite 
ripe. It is large, roundish conical, yellowish green, 
slightly striped with red, stem short and in a very 
small cavity-—flesh greenish white, very tender when 
ripe, flavor good, and the fruit much admired by some 
for its peculiar texture. 

—— 
The Illustrated Annual Register. 

Two numbers of this work are now issued—for 1855 and 
1£56—and it will hereafter be published regularly, toward the 
close of each year; and every person who takes any interest 
in rural affairs should be careful to secure the work from its 
commencement. Ina few years it will form a more va'ua- 
ble Rurax Liprary than can be procured in any other shape 
for ten times the money. 

PrickE—in paper covers—25 cents— Five copies, $1— 
Twelve copies, $2. Bound in muslin, 50 cents. Sent dy 
mail post-paid. 

(>> The number for 1857 is now in press, and will be is- 
sued in September. 

——- 
Volumes of the Cultivator. 





(OG The volume of Tue Cuttivaror for 1855, we have 
now ready, stitched in paper covers, and bound in muslin— 
price, where we prepay the postage, 73 cents for the former 
and $1 for the latter. 

We have already spoken of the importance of possessing 
THE CULTIVATOR in library form, to those who would have 
the best and cheapest of works on American Agriculture. 
Embodying, as its volumes do, the practice of numbers of 
ihe ablest and most successful farmers of the country, it 1s 
qelieved no work can be found, containing so great a variety 
of reliable information on all the subjects it embraces, and 
at so little cost; and the beginning of the Third Series offers 
a favorable opportunity to all to secure unbroken sets from 
that period. Three Volumes are now ready—Price of the 
three, neatly and durably bound, and post-paid, $3. Sew- 
ed in printed covers, and post-paid. $2. 

0G For the first time in a number of years, we are en- 
abled to offer one or two complete sets of the Cultivator 
from the beginning. Price— 


First Series, 10 Vols., Quarto,..............810.00 
go i ee i, Sree LVeC oes 11.25 
Sigs oie Se tds caeises eicves Se 

Ee ee 








NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


T THE lowest market price. 
Superphosphate of Lime, 
Poudrette, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
Piaster for Land purposes, 
Charcoal Dust for Land purposes, 
Bone Dust, Sawings, Turnings and Gronnd Bone, 
Can now be obtained in large or small quantities at the 
North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO, 


Feb. 14d—w& mtf 60 Cortlandt-St., New-York. ° 
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THE EXCELSIOR CIDER-MILL, 
“ KRAUSER’S PATENT.” 


§ he subscriber having tested this mill personally, during 
the past Fall and Winter, and ascertained from actual 
experience, where it was imperfect, has made several im- 
portant improvements in the pressing arrangements, and now 
offers it to the public as the onLY Cider-Mill that will perform 
the operation of grinding and pressing apples perfectly. Two 
good men can grind and press out from 6 to 8 barrels of cider 
in one day. The making of cider is only one of the advan- 
tages of this mill. Cheese and lard can be pressed with it, 
aud we have sold several to people who say they have press- 
ed their clothes dry instead of wringing them, which wears 
them out much quicker than the actual wear of the clothes, 
while the pressing does not wear them at all. The price of 
these machines is $45 each, with a full warramee. All or- 
ders and communications promptly answered by addressing 
RICH’D H. PEASE, 
July 24—w6tm2t Albany, N. Y., 





To Farmers and Manufacturers. 
The U.S. Flax and Hemp Co., No. 2S Pine-st., New-York, 


\ ANUFACTURE the economical and yet successful Flax 
4 and Hemp Machines, and are prepared to fill orders for 
the difierent sizes of Hand and Power Flax and Hemp 
Brakes and Seuiches made by them, for Mill and Plantation 
use, and sold with the fullest guarantee as to durability and 
performance. 

Sixty uerces prime Flax Seed, selected for sowing, fo 
sale. Orders must be directed to E. F. Hovey, at the Depot 
of the Company, 28 Pine Street. Refer to 

EDW. S. GOULD, 


July 10—witmdt* 17 William-st., New-York. 





Fairbanks’ Hay Scales. 


\ ORE than four thousand of these convenient and dura- 
pt ble Seales have been put up by us in different parts of 
the United States and the British Provinces. 


Several Gold and Silver Medals have been awzrded to us 
by the various Agricultural Societies throughout the country, 


for 
THE BEST HAY AND CATTLE SCALES; 


and we have certificates withovt number from officers of city 
and village corporations, manufacturing establishments, and 
private individuals. who have our scales in use, testifying to 
their superior excellence. 

To be in season for the coming hay crop, orders must be 
given early. 

Scales set in any part of the United States or the Canadas 
by experienced workmen. Address by mail or otherwise, 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 


June 5—w4tm2t No. 186 Broadway, New-York. 





PORT ABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


For “arm and Mechanical Purposes. 
N. WOUD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N, Y., are 
e building, and keep on hand Portable Engines of diffe- 
rent sizes, on Truvks or ‘vithout. 


PRESENT LIST OF PRICES. Weight. 
2k horse power,........++ accesesttccssss ae 
ee > caucn 455800 40800550 0 isans ee 
eee Serre eS 
ee a cackeeen Seanesesecne $520 ...... 3500 
P caeses OP cine cases: c0ssensen #650 ...... 4500 
Pe eee 500 Secebs 6000 


Trucks with cast iron wheels, from $20 to $50 extra, ready 
to hitch the team on. 

Circulars can be had by addressing us as aboye. 

Jan. 31—-wtf—May 22—mtf A. N. WOOD & CO. 





Willis’ Patent Stump-Puller. 


HIS is a Machine of vast power; and for extracting 
stumps, large or small, it has no equal. It will take out 
from 72 to 20 an hour, without difficulty, and with buta 
SINGLE YOKE OF OXEN, 
It is also the best Machine yet invented for 
MOVING BUILDINGS. 

All progressive men who desire to bring their waste lands 
at once into market, or a state of fertility. are invited to ad- 
dress or call on the patentee, WM. W. WILLIS, Orange, 
Mass., or John Raynolds, atC. M. Saxton & Co.’s, No. 140 
Fulton-st., N. Y., where a working model may be seen, and 
other information obtained. June 12—w& mtf 














MANNY’S 
COMBINED REAPER & MOWER 


AND 
Forbush’s Combined Reaper and Mower, 


For sale by GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co., 
May 29—w&m3m_~_— 60 - Courtland-st., New-York City. 





Country Residence for Sale. 


I ELIGHTFULLY situated, one mile north of the village 
of Claverack, half a mile from the Hudson River Insti- 
tute, and four miles from the city of Hudson; containing 374 
acres of good quality land. There are about 150 young 
trees of choice fruit, a fish pond, a never-failing spring be- 
tween the house and barn, and a stream running through the 
farm. The buildings are almost new, and fences in good 
condition. Price $4,500; terms of payment to accommodaie 
purchaser; and possession given on the Ist of April next. 
Address the subscriber at Hudson, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
May 29, 1856—w6im21* JOHN McKINSTRY. 








Schenectady Agricultural Works. 


ig consequence of the increased demand for their 
Improved RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
Combined THRASHERS and WINNOWERS, 
Circular SAWING MACHINES and CLOVER 
HULLERS, 

The undersigned have purchased a large establishment in 
Schenectady, N. Y., and are now prepared by increased fa- 
cilities to supply all orders from any partof the country 
promptly G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 

Schenectady, March 6, 1956—w& mif 


The Best Book For Agents! 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
An Elegant Gift for a Father to present to his Family. 
0G Send for one copy and try it among your Friends. <2) 
AY TANTED—Ageuts in every section of the United States, 
to circulate SEAR’S LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE. for Family use, entitled THE PEOPLE’S PICTO- 
RiAl, DOMESTIC BIBLE. 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the notices of the press, to have an unprecedented cir- 
culation in every section of our wide-spread continent. and 
to forin a distiuet era in the sale of our works. It will, no 
doubt. in a few years become THE FAMILY BIBLE OF 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

(> Tie most liberal remuneration will be allowed to all 
persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to the 
above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated and 
sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the Union. 
IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 

(> Application should be made at once, as the field will 
soon be occupied. 

(> Persons wishing to act as Agents, and do a safe busi- 
ness, can send for a Specimen copy. 

{>> On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, the 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a well bound Sub- 
scription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forwarded per 
express, at our risk and expense, to any central town or vil- 
lage in the United States, excepting those of California, Ore- 
gon and Texas. 

> Register your Letters, and your Money will come safe. 

(> Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber (post paid.) 

ROBERT SEARS, 
181 Wiiliam st., New-York, 





July 17—w&milt. 





Saffolk Pigs, 


F pure blood, for saie by B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb 1—mly Braintree, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 


Warehouse and Seed Store. 


N AYHER & CO., Nos. 195 and 197 Water Street, New- 
York, where may be found the largest and most com- 
plete assortment of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


ever offered for sale in the United States. 

Among our collection may be found the following, viz : — 

Plows of every size and kind ever made, comprising some 
150 different patterns; also, the genuine Eagle D and F 
asta which have taken the premium wherever tried and 
tested. 

Harrows, Geddes, Triangular, Scotch and Square of all 
sizes. 

Cultivators, with Cast, Wrought Iron and Steel Teeth, of 
different kinds. 

Straw Cutters of various patterns, for cutting Hay, Straw, 
and Cornu Stalks 

Fan Mills. of twenty different styles and sizes, for cleaning 
all sorts of Grain; also, Coffee Hand Mills, for cleaning and 
sorting Coffee; a prime article for the West India market. 

Horse Powers and Threshers. four one, two, four and eight 
horses; we have the Railway Power and Sweep Power, of 
— kinds, with Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners at- 
tached. 

Mowing Machines; Ketchum’s celebrated Mower, that 
will mow and spread in a perfect manner, twelve acres of 
grass perday. Reaping Machines ; McCormick’s, Hussey’s 
and other makers 

Churns; fifty different styles, among which is the “ TuE- 
ROMETIC CHURN,’’ which is considered to be the best in use 

We have also Hall’s celebrated eight horse power, and 
combined Thresher, Separator, and Cleaner, well suited to 
the California market. Aud in a word every article neces- 
sary for the Farm, Plantation. or Garden, may be found at 
the UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 197 WATER 
STREET, NEW-YORK. 

N. B. An illustrated catalogue will be furnished by ad 
dressing the subseribers as above. March 1—mif 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany, N. Y. 
HE subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers 

of Draining Tile in the United States, have on hand, in 
large or small quantities, for Land Draining, the following 
descriptions, Warranted superior to any made in this country, 
hard burned. On orders for 10,000 or more, a small dis- 
count will be made. 
MORSE SHOE TILE, 14 INCHES LONG. 


























~ PIECES. 
Fy PR ie oss sn0etesecteseend $12 per 1000. 
o “e 18 “ 


. = OO eee ee 40 . 
Also on hand 6 inch calibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, and 
8 inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100. for large drains— 
Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the City of Wash- 
ington, also on hand. 
Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 
Cc. & W. M’CAMMON, 
Late Bascock & Van VECHTEN, 
Albany, N. Y. 
RICH’D H, PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Agricultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
359 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


May S—w& m3ms. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


0 ee and retail— FIELD and GARDEN 
SEEDS. in‘small and large quantities-FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES from the best nurseries in the 
country. Farmers and Merchants will find it to their advan- 
tage, to give us a call before purchasing, at the North River 
Agricultural Warehouse. 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO. 
Feb. 14—w& mtf 60 Cortiandi-St., New-York. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


OR SALE—Th.orough Bred Durham Cattle, Pure Bred 

~ Spanish Sheep French Sheep, Suffolk Pigs and Essex 

Pigs. Applyto J. 5S. GOE, Tippecanoe, 4} miles east of 
rownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. Jan 1—w&mly* 


DEVON CATTLE. 


HE subscriber’s second ANNUAL CaTALoGuE of DEVON 
CATTLE, bred entirely from stock of his own importa- 
tion, is now ready. It contains full pedigrees of all the ani- 
mals in his herd; of which he offers a number of very supe- 
rior bulls and heifers for sale. 
Also ESSEX PIGS, bred from the best importations. 
Address, C. 5S. WAINWRIGHT, 
April 1—w&m6ms. Rhinebeck. Duchess Co.. NY. 


A. LONGETT, 
34 CLIFF-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
PRICES OF FERTILIZERS FOR SUMMER 1556. 
PERUVIAN GUAN)D, No. 1, with Government brand and 











weight on each bag,.......... per ton of 2,000 Ibs., $53.00 
COLUMBIAN GUANO,.. . ... “...... ** 36 to 40.00 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, ...... Fo gaiett 45.00 
BONE DUST, Ground,,............. per bhi.,....... 2.60 
sa FOTMINEB 0000.0 v:0600 00% + ceed 108.00 

se EN Seicus ota es ho oO” eee 3.00 
Mixed fine ground,..... 2.75 to 3.00 
PLASTER OF PARIS,............... 6 oo 0k.00 to 1.25 


There is an inferior grade of Peruvian guano whieli has 
the Government Brand on the bags—can be detected by the 
figure 2 under the weight mark. 

A. LONGETT, 
34 Cliff-St., Corner of Fulten, 
New-York. 


Artcher & Co.’s Tile Works, 


Near the Orphan Asylum, on the Western Plank Road—Of- 
Sfice 63 Quay-street, near the Steam-boat Landing. 


te E subscribers are prepared to furnish Drain Tile of all 

sizes and patterns at reduced prices, and warranted as 
good as any made in America—tleir jJength being 14 inches 
—(1000 will lay 76 rods of drain.) Ona large order a tibe- 
ral discount will be made. 


June 12—w6im2t 

















Horse Shoe Tile—4} incl: calibre, $18 per 1000—3} inch, 
$15 per 1000—2} inch, #12 per thousand, 




















Sole Tite—4 inch calibre, 340 per 1000—3, $18 per 1000— 
2, $12 per 1000. 

Also on hand Horse-Shoe Tile, suitable for small streams 
and out-houses, at $8 per 100. Also large Tile, suitable for 
cellars, cisterns, sinks, &c., at $4 and $6 per hundred. Tile 
delivered at the docks and railroads free of cartage. Specl- 
mens can be seen at Clark & Gifford’s, 39 Quay-st. Orders 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. Address 

J. ARTCHER & CO.. Albany, N. Y. 

DISSOLUTION.—The copartnership heretofore existing 
under the firm of Appleton & Alderson, is this day dissolved 
by mutual consent. Feb. Ist, 1856. 

As usual, orders for Tile will be thankfully received by 

GEO. ALDERSON, Agent, 


May 8—w& mf Albany. 












































Farm Lands for Sale. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


18 NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER 
Two Million of Acres of Farming Lands, 
In Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on Long Credits and 
at Low Rates of Interest. 


HESE lands were granted by the Government, to aid in 
the construction of this Railroad, and include some of the 

richest and most fertile Prairies in the State. interspersed 
here and there with magnificent groves of oak and other 
timber. The Road extends from Chieago, on the North- 
. East, to Cairo at the South and from thence to Galena and 
Dunleith, in the North-west extreme of the State.and as all the 
lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this Road, ready 
and cheap means are afforded by it fur transporting the pro- 
ducts of the lands to any of those points and from thence 
to Eastern and Southern markets, Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towus and villages along the line. and 
the great increase in population by immigration, eic., afford a 
substantial and growing home-demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, 
is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for grazing cattle and 
sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, ete 

Economy in cultivating aud great productiveness are the 
well known characteristics of Illinois lands. Trees are not 
required to be cut down, stumps grubbed or stone picked off, 
as is generally the case in cultivating uew land in the older 
States. The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
breken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 


Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very 
large profits. A man with a plow and two yoke of oxen 
will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts 
can be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
#2 to 2.50 per acre. By judicious management, the land may 


be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of 
cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, etc., will be forwarded at reasonable 
rates to Chicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the 
Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois 
over the high-priced lands im the Eastern and Middle States, 
is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the diffe- 
rece of transportation to the Eastern market. 


Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, 
and is acheap and desirable fuel. It can be delivered a 
several pots aloug the Road at $1 50 to $4.00 per ton ; Wood 
can be had at the same rates per cord. 


Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, should 
bear in mind, that lands there, of any valne, along the water 
courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of ;— 
that for those located in the interior, there are no convenien- 
ces for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not 
having been introduced there. That to send the produce of 
these lands, one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them; 
and hence, Government lands thus situated, at $1,25 per acre, 
are not so good investments as the land of this company at 
the prices fixed. 

Tne same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in 
Kansas and Nebraska, for although vacant lands may be 
found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands 
are carried either in wagons, or interrupted water communi- 
cations, increases the expeuses of tranportation, Which must 
be berne by the settlers, in the reduced price of their pro- 
ducts; and to that extent precisely are the incomes from their 
farms, and of course on their investments, annually and eve- 
ry year reduced. 

The great fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this 
company, and their consequent yield over those of the East- 
ern and Middle States, is much more than sufficient to pay 
the difference jn cost of transportation, especially in view of 
the facilities furnished by this Road, and others with which 
it connects, the operations of which are not interrupted by 
the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will vary from #5 to $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, ete. Contracts for Deeds may be made during 
the year 1556, stipulating the purchase money to be paid in 
five annual installments. The first to become due in two 
years from the date of contract, and the others annually 
thereafter. The last payment will become due at the end of 
the sixth year from the date of the contract. 


Interest will be charged at only 3 per cent. per an. 


Asa security to the performance of the contract,the first two 
years’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be un- 
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derstood that at least one tenth of the land purchased shal 
yearly be brought under cultivation. 
Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted for 


cash. The company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. 

They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one living and 
three bed-rooms, and wi!l cost complete set up on ground 
chosen anywhere along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma- 
terials for such buildings over their road prompuy. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply 
those purchasing the Company's lauds with fencing materials, 
agricultural tools. and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, 
at the lowest wholesale prices. 


Ready Framed Farm Buildings. which can be set up in a few 
days, can be obtained from responsible persons. 


It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of in- 
terest. charged for these lands. will enable a man with a few 
hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make him- 
self independent before all the purchase money becomes due. 
In the mean time, the rapid settlement of the country will 
probably have increased their value four or five fold. When 
required an experieiced person will accompany applicants, 
to give information and aid im selecting lands. 

Cirewars, containing numerous instances of successful 
farming, signed by respectable and well-known farmers liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of the Railroad lands, throughout 
the State—also the cost of fencing. price of cattle, expense 
of harvesting, threshing, ete., by eontract—or any other in- 
formation—will be cheerfully given. on application, either 
personally or by letter, in English, French. or German, ad- 
dressed to JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R. Co. 

Office in the New Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South 

Water Street, Chicago, Ill. May 1—mé6t 





Appleton’s Drain Tile Works, 


Corner of Lydius and Snipe streets, Abany, near Mr. Wil- 
son's Nursery. 


HORSE SHOE TILE 14 INCHES LONG. 




















PIECES. 


inches calibre, .....seeeeeeeeeeees B18 per 1000 
inches Calibre, .....sesceseesseeeses 15 per 1000 
inches calibre, ........e+seeeeeeee- 12 per 1000 


SOLE TILE 14 INCHES LONG. 


——> 


nD 6 











© preces. 
4 inches calibre. at........00+000++++-940 per 1000 
3 inches COUDTS, BE...ooeecesvccesdoccas 18 per 1000 
2 inches calibre, Gt... ccccecacccceces 12 per 1000 


HE subscriber having enlarged his works, is now prepa- 
red to furnish Drain Tile of the various patterus and 
prices. Also large Tile for small streams and drains about 
dwellings. &c., at $4, $6, and $8 per 100 pieces He war- 
rants his Tile to be perfectly sound, and to fit good at the 
joints, so as 10 admit water and keep out the dirt. The Tile 
have a larger calibre than any other of American manufac- 
ture for the same prices ; they are also more than 14 inches 
in length—1000 pieces will lay 72 rods. 

Tile delivered at the docks and railroads free of cartage. 
Specimens can be seen at L. & M. Merchant’s, 71 Quay-st., 
Albany. near the Steamboat Landing. 

Full directions for laying Tile will be sent free to those ad- 
dressing the subscriber. . 

He would only add that tile from his establishment obtain- 
ed the first prizes at the Albany County, and N Y. State 
Fairs. Practical drainers furnished if required. 

Orders from all parts, will be thankfuliv received and 
promptly attended to. Address JOHN APPLETON, 








195 Washington-st., Albany, N. Y. 
May 1—weowStm3m 
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To Nurserymen and Dealers in Trees. 


THE subscribers beg leave to annonnce that their whole- 
sale priced CATALOGUE of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., for the autumn of 1$56. is now 
ready, and will be sent free to all applicants who enclose a 
stamp. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 


July 17—wk mit Rochester, N. Y. 





Belleville, Jefferson County, N. Y. 


REEDER of Devon Cattle—French, Spanish, Leicester, 
South-Down and Cross-Breed Sheep,—sSuffolk Pigs and 
Brahma Fow!ls. July 17—weow4im3t* 





Pare Bred Suffolk Pigs. 


7 subscriber has for sale a few very choice Pure-blood- 
ed Suffoik Pigs, bred from stock imported by Sol. W. 
E. MARSHALL. 


Jewet!, Esq 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


July 10—w& mf 








FOR SALE, 
HAT SPLENDID ISLAND in the river St. Lawrence, 
known as Hacey Island, situated in the town of Lou- 
isville, St Lawrence Co., N. Y..30 miles below Ogdens- 
burgh. containmg 1868 acres of excellent land, adapted 
either for pasture or tillage. [t is well known as the best 
grazing land in the county—100 acres are under cultivation, 
and well fenced. with 8 complete farm steadings. in addition 
to the Homestead on which there is a commodious dwelling, 
barn 160 by 40 feet, sheds 400 by 24, workshop, granary, 
&e.all in good repair. Also several large ore h ards, and a 
splendid bard-wood bush—no wasie land. Terms—one-half 
down—remainder as agreed on. Apply to the proprietor, 
vs LIAM R CROIL, 
June 12—w2tm3t* Louisville, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
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AUGUST, 


TURNIP SEED. 


WE ARE now prepared to furnish the following sorts, 
which have given such general satisfaction for past 
years: 


Skirving’s Improved Ruta Baga,....50 cents per pound. 
Purple Top Do. Spee Ps 
— White Flat or Glube,......... 50 “« 

e White Norfolk,......cc0se0e 50 a 
Early ND UNO 5s 50% ines evne’s 75 sd 
Y aa Aberdeen, ..... ee cccccccces 75 “ss 
WOWOW BtORG) ooo: vin cesdesecesens 75 ac 


And at reduced rates in large quantities. 
JAMES M. THORBURN & CO, 


June 26—w9tmit 15 John Street, New-York. 





Lawrence Scientific School, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE next term will open on Thursday, August 28. For 
Catalogue containing full particulars, address 
E. N. HORSFORD, 


June 26—w2imit Dean of the Faculty. 





Great Sale of North Devon Stock. 


TS whole and entire heard of pure NORTH DEVON 
CATTLE imported and bred by R. H. Van Rensselaer, 
of Morris, Otsego county, N. Y., wili be so'd without reserve 

by public sale, at WATERTOWN, on Thursday the 3d 
day of October, at 1 o clock, on the ground appropriated to 
the New-York State Agricullural Society on the 30th Sept, 
and Ist, 2d, and 3d of Oct. next, consisting of twenty-three 
Semales and three males, which includes among the latter the 
celebrated and imported bull ‘* Megunticook,’? winner of 
the first prize at the show of the American Institute in 1850, 
and also the first prize at the New-York Siate show in 1851. 

Nothing i3 risked in pronouncing this herd one of the three 
best herds of North Devons in the United States, and unsur- 
passed by any one of them. 

Catalogues will be furnished on apptication at the offices of 
Secretary of the New-York State Agricultural Society, Bos- 
ton Cultivator, aud Albany Cuitivator, by Col. L. G. Morris 
of Fordham, Westchester Co., and the undersigned, at But- 
ternuts, Otsego Co. H. STURGES. 

July 10—wstma2t. 





Farm for Sale. 


HE farm former'y owned and occupied by the late Seth 
Whalen, situated in Sara'oga county, five miles west of 
the village of Ballston Spa, in a pleasant and healthy section 
of country; it contains about 90 acres of very fertile and 
highly culuvated land. On the pren.ises is a convenient and 
pleasant cottage dwelling, with sufficient room for a large 
family; also suitable out-bui! dings. Ih has a fine garden 
well stocked with small fruit; also, a good orchard, mostly 
of grafted trees. It is in a good neighborhood. conv eniemt lo 
churches. school-houses, and stores. About 27 acres of the 
farin is Woodland, with a good deal of chestnut timber. En- 
quire on the premises of C. SCHUYLER. 
Baliston Spa, Ju‘y 10—w4tml1.* 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Tae Country GeENTLEMAN—THE CULTIVATOR, AND 
THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGi3TER OF RURAL AF- 
Fatgs— Published at Albany, N. Y., by Luter Tucx- 
Ek & Son. 

Tur Country GENTLEMAN is a beautfally illustrated 
weekly of 16 pages quarto, with special Departments for 
The Farm, The Grazier. The Dairy. The Fruit Garden 
and Orchard, The Florist, The Kitchen. Garden, The 
Poultry Yard, The Housewife, The Fireside, $c. “ This 
is, without question, the Best Agricultural Paper in the 
United States.”’—Hon. Jonn WENTWORTH. M. C. of IIli- 
nois. Price $2 a year. 

Tar CuLtivator, monthly, 32 pages octavo—well- 
known for twenty years, as the best monthly agricultu- 
ral journal in this country—price 50 cents per year. 

THe ILiustRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL 
Arrairs. The two Nos. issued for 1855 and 1856, con- 
tain more than 250 engravings of buildings, an:mas, 
trees. fruits. &c., &e. Price 2 cents each—sent post 
paid by mail. wa 

These works combine attractions to be found in no simi- 
lar publications, and the publisiiers will send specimens of 
the papers to all who would like to examine them. 
































